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PREFACE 


HUCYDIDES said: “Man differs little 

from man, except that he turns out best 
who is trained in the sharpest school.” 
Probably, during the two thousand odd years 
that have passed since the great Athenian 
historian lived, history can afford us with but 
few brighter examples of the truth of his 
words than we have before us to-day in King 
Victor Emmanuel III. After a course of 
seven years passed in one of the “sharpest 
schools”? imaginable, he went on a visit to 
England, and stayed some days at Windsor. 
After he had taken his leave, I was not at all 
surprised to learn that the late Queen Victoria 
said of him: “ The Prince of Naples is the 
most intelligent Prince in Europe.” 

In England and Scotland military officers 
of all degrees are called soldiers, but it is not 
so in Italy. An Italian officer is an wfficiale 
(officer), never a soldato or fante (soldier or 
foot-soldier). But there is one exception to 
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that rule, and, strange to say, that is King 
Victor Emmanuel III. Notwithstanding that 
he is, what every Doge of Venice was, 
‘“supreme commander of the forces on sea 
and land,” yet during the war he was con- 
tinually spoken of as Il Re Soldato; Il Re 
Fante ; Il Primo Soldato d'Italia ; and Il Fante 
det Fanti (The King Soldier; the King Foot- 
Soldier ; the First Soldier of Italy; and the 
Foot-Soldier of Foot-Soldiers). And this was 
because during the three years he was at the 
front he dressed like a common soldier (ex- 
cepting for the gold crown on his cap) and 
lived the life of a common soldier, enduring 
all its hardships and running all its risks 
in the trenches and out of them. And as 
Supreme Commander of the Army and the 
First Soldier in Italy he saved Venice by 
overruling the judgment and counsel of General 
Foch, then head of the Allies. But for King 
Victor Emmanuel III, there would be no 
Venice to-day, or, at least, it would exist as 
a city stripped of all its art treasures, wiped 
clean, “‘as when a man wipeth a dish wiping 
it and turning it upside down.” 

The saviour of Venice, King Victor Em- 
manuel III also saved all Italy. But for his 
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judgment and will, in 1922, Italy would have 
been devastated by a prolonged, and bloody 
civil war from the Alps to Sicily. This he 
did by overruling the judgment of his 
Ministers ; indeed, by turning them off-hand 
out of office and calling to power Mussolini 
and his fascisti. In doing this he did not 
act dictatorially, for, amongst his many 
titles, he is known as emphatically Jl Re 
Democratico, even Il Re Proletario ; he simply 
exercised his right as a constitutional sovereign 
to endorse, or to refuse to endorse, the decrees 
of his Ministers. 

Distinguished as a soldier and as a statesman, 
he is not less distinguished from a literary 
standpoint. There issued recently from the 
Tipografia della R. Accadéma Lincei, Rome, 
the eighth volume of his great work Corpus 
Nummorum Italicorum. Wow His Majesty finds 
time for such literary work surprises many. 
But his diligence and industry are marvellous. 
He is never a minute idle. During his visit 
last year (1924) to London (when he went 
repeatedly to Wembley) those who came into 
contact with him were surprised at his untiring 
energy. Frequently the London newspapers 
headed their accounts of his daily doings with 
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the words, ‘‘ The Indefatigable King.” <A six- 
teen-hour day of royal functions was not too 
much for him, though it soon wore out those 
in attendance upon him. 

The people of Italy, as a whole, know well 
of the sterling qualities of their sovereign, 
and of his indomitable courage. They know 
that it is mainly through him that they enjoy 
internal peace, and that “ unredeemed Italy ” 
was acquired and the country’s borders ex- 
tended to its natural boundaries mapped out 
for her six centuries ago by Dante. They also 
know how Queen Elena and the Princesses 
worked assiduously during the war in knitting 
woollen comforts for the soldiers. Thus the 
whole nation is united in bonds of loyalty 
and love to the Royal House. 

This year, 1925, marks the semi-jubilee of 
the reign of King Victor Emmanuel III, who 
ascended the throne in July 1900, and already 
all Italy, from the Alps to Sicily, is preparing 
enthusiastically to celebrate the event. His 
Majesty has let it be understood that personally 
he does not wish any gifts, but that all moneys 
collected should go to the erection and en- 
dowment of benevolent institutions, such as 
hospitals for the sick, orphanages for the poor, 
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and homes for the aged and infirm. Accordingly 
his desire is being carried out, and very soon 
every great city in the land, and even some 
smaller towns, will possess a semi-jubilee 
institute of that kind which will bear the 
King’s name, 

My own countrymen, I know, are not 
ignorant of the history of the House of Savoy, 
of the making of Italy, and of the character 
of King Victor Emmanuel III; nor are they 
lacking in warm sympathy and affection for 
Italy and the Italians. Still, I cherish the 
hope that the Life of the King, which I have 
written, may add somewhat to that know- 
ledge and help to sustain, and even increase, 
those feelings of goodwill and affection. 

I trust that the illustrations in the book 
may serve the same ends, more especially 
those of the King and Queen and of the 
Prince and Princesses, which were graciously 
given to me by those whose likenesses they 
bear. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
Ca’ STRUAN, VENICE, 


May 25th, 1925. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


I HAVE no hesitation in saying that King 
Victor Emmanuel III is worthy of his 
ancestry, and in saying that I say a great deal 
in his favour, for the Dynasty of Savoy, from 
which he has sprung, is not only the oldest 
in Europe, but one of the most illustrious. 
Its written history goes back to the beginning 
of the tenth century, and its legendary one 
to a hundred years earlier. Its written and 
unwritten history thus covers a period of a 
thousand years. This fact alone speaks 
volumes in its favour, for no family could 
thus exist from generation to generation, 
from age to age, unless its members, as a 
whole, were possessed of sterling qualities, 
and unless it numbered among them many 
men of exceptional intelligence, enlightenment 
and nobility of character. The House of 
Savoy answered conspicuously to these require- 
ments. Its sons were mountaineers reared 
under the shadow of the Alps, far removed 
15 
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from wealth and worldliness, and their minds 
and characters were formed and disciplined 
by the freedom, the simplicity, the sternness 
and the solemnity of their surroundings. 
Whilst, like other princes of these early cen- 
turies, all of them were soldiers, ever ready 
fearlessly to maintain their rights by the 
sword, they were yet far ahead of their 
contemporaries in that none of them were ~ 
despots, whilst many of them were scholars 
and statesmen. 

The very name of the founder of the dynasty, 
Umberto Biancamano, is such as to attract 
attention and suggest reflection. One natur- 
ally asks, ‘““Why was he so named? Was 
the term used in a literal or symbolic sense ? 
Did it mark a physical or a moral charac- 
teristic?’ From what I know of his character, 
as disclosed in the acts of a long reign, ex- 
tending nearly to fifty years (from 1000 to 
1050), I incline to the latter supposition. 
Pietro II (1203-1268), who was styled II 
piccolo Carlomagno (The little Charlemagne), 
was almost a constitutional ruler. His motto 
was, “ The Sovereignty comes from God, when 
it is exercised for the good of the people.” 
It is interesting to note that he took his niece 
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Eleanora to England, when she became the 
wife of King Henry III, and it was for her 
that Savoy House, then said to be “the 
most beautiful house in England,” was built. 
Amedeus VIII, called the ‘“ Solomon ” (1883- 
1451), compiled the civil and criminal laws 
of the realm, which were embodied in the 
famous five books of the Statuti Sabaudie ; 
and he made the Justice de Savoie as highly 
respected throughout Europe as that of the 
old Republic of Venice. He ultimately became 
Pope, under the title of Felix V. The character 
of Emmanuel Filiberto, Testa di Ferro (Head of 
Iron), as he was termed (1528-1580), and who 
was in many respects the prototype of the 
subject of my present study, has been well 
described by the Venetian Ambassador at 
the Savoy Court. He says: “He is always 
attending to business, and stays little in bed. 
He receives with his own hand all petitions, 
desirous that justice should be done impartially 
to the poor as to the rich. He holds his word 
in the highest account, and he has said to me 
more than once that rather than break it he 
would lose his kingdom and his life. He 
speaks and writes correctly Italian, French, 
Spanish, German and Flemish. One would 
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think that he was born to everything, so well 
does he understand and speak on any sub- 
ject. He was also praised by the Emperor 
Charles V, and by Philip II as the first soldier 
in Europe. It was he who led Philip II’s 
forces against St. Quentin, which he stormed 
and took. In Savoy he introduced conscrip- 
tion, causing all his male subjects from eighteen 
to fifty to bear arms. Carlo Alberto (1798- 
1849), in spite of some weaknesses, arising to 
a large extent from his unfortunate training 
under priests and Jesuits, well merits the title 
of The Magnanimous, for in the year of general 
revolution (1848), when every other ruler on 
the Continent committed perjury and treason, 
overthrowing, by the help of foreign arms, the 
Constitution he had given to his subjects, and 
which he had sworn on God’s Word to main- 
tain and uphold, Carlo Alberto kept his word, 
and the Constitution which he then gave to 
Piedmont is to-day that of the Kingdom of 
Italy. Lastly, I mention as one of the greatest 
heroes of the dynasty—great as a sovereign, 
great as a soldier, great as a statesman, great 
as a man—Kaing Victor Emmanuel II, I] Re 
Galantuomo, under whom, aided by his incom- 
parable Premier, Count Camillo Benzo di Cavour, 
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was accomplished what I firmly believe to have 
been the divinely ordained mission of his 
House, namely, the Redemption and Unity 
of Italy. This gigantic task was crowned with 
success in 1861, when Italy, which had been 
throughout the centuries—to use Prince 
Metternich’s words—‘ only a geographical ex- 
pression,” became a new European kingdom. 
Then Italy’s millions, emancipated from the 
degrading tyranny of petty tyrants, civil and 
ecclesiastical, were literally born anew and 
entered on a new life, in which they have 
made unparalleled progress in culture, educa- 
tion, industry and commerce; in fact, in 
everything that touches their moral, mental 
and material welfare. 

King Victor Emmanuel III knows intimately 
the whole traditions of his House, he realizes 
fully the splendid inheritance to which, in 
this respect, he has succeeded, and, fully alive 
to all the responsibilities which these entail 
upon him, is, as I have already said, entirely 
worthy of them. 


HONING AHI AO NAHLON ANV YAHLVA AHL 
VIIMHHOWVW NaaTAd MaAdNWAH ONIN 


Victor Emmanuel III 


CHAPTER I 


THE PRINCE’S BIRTH AND EARLY 
UPBRINGING 
1869-1881. Mat 1-12 
“My parents wished above all things to make a man of me, 
and they knew that education ought to begin with life. Nor were 
they ignorant that we are all made of one cloth, the first foldings 


and plaitings of which never disappear.” 
Massimo D’AzEcuiio, My Memoirs. 


ING VICTOR EMMANUEL IIT is the only 

child of the late King Humbert I, the 
son of the great Victor Emmanuel II, and the 
present Queen Dowager, Margherita, his widow, 
the daughter of the late Prince Ferdinand, 
Duke of Genoa. As King Victor Emmanuel II 
and the Duke of Genoa were brothers, his 
father and mother were thus first cousins. 
He was born on November 11, 1869, at Naples, 


in the palace of Capodimonte, which, standing 
: 21 
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on the top of the eminence of that name, 
forms such a conspicuous object on the north 
side of the city. 

It is a custom of the House of Savoy to 
give to a first-born son the name of his 
erandfather, and for this reason the child 
received the illustrious name of Victor EKm- 
manuel. But besides this, they gave him the 
name of the patron saint of Naples, Gennaro. 
The title bestowed upon him was Prince of 
Naples; a Neapolitan nurse, called Maria 
Giusto, a woman of conspicuous robustness 
and beauty, was engaged for him, and _ his 
childhood was spent in that city. 

The identification of the future King of 
Italy with Naples was arranged for political 
reasons. Nothing great is ever accomplished 
in this world without self-abnegation and self- 
sacrifice, and the creation of the Kingdom of 
Italy is a striking historical illustration of it. 
Not a man hoped to gain personally in the 
struggle; on the contrary, everyone was pre- 
pared to lose everything. As Count Cavour 
said on a memorable occasion in the House 
of Deputies: ‘“ Knowing by experience the 
character and disposition of my fellow-citizens, 
it is with confidence that I assert this truth, 
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that they are ready to make the very greatest 
sacrifices for the sacred land of Italy.’ 4 
And, as a matter of fact, not only did no 
man gain materially, but thousands and tens 
of thousands lost income and capital, and lands 
and houses, and life itself. Count Cavour said 
of himself: “Perish my name, perish my 
fame, provided Italy may be made!” Baron 
Ricasoli of Tuscany, who succeeded Count 
Cavour in the premiership, said: ‘‘I have 
twelve centuries of existence, I am _ the last 
of my race, and I am prepared to shed the last 
drop of my blood in carrying out in its entirety 
my programme ” (the creation of the Kingdom 
of Italy, with Rome as the capital);? and 
King Victor Emmanuel II himself said: “I 
am prepared to risk everything, even to find 
myself one day the squire of Savoy, with five 
children and a sick wife.” And he did risk 
everything—his crown, his life, his all; for as 
he truly said when visiting Venice in 1866, 
when Italy was all but made, “I have defied 
everything and everybody, even the inferno 
itself ’’ (to which he was consigned by the Papal 
powers) ‘‘ in the making of Italy.” 


1 [Italia degli Italiani, by Carlo Tivaroni, vol. iii. pp. 445-6, 
2 Idem., vol. iii. p. 891 
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And as it was with individuals, so it was 
with communities and cities and provinces. 
So it was, for example, with Naples. Naples 
had for long years been the capital of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. That proud 
position she had to resign and descend to be 
simply a provincial town, not even the capital 
of the island of Sicily, which is Palermo. 
Besides this, a few years before the Prince 
was born Naples suffered a sore disappoint- 
ment. On March 14, 1861, in the first Italian 
Parliament, sitting in Turin, Italy, redeemed 
from foreign despotism and united under the 
sceptre of King Victor Emmanuel II, was 
formally and officially, on the motion of Count 
Cavour, declared to be a kingdom—that is to 
say, on that day and year the Kingdom of 
Italy was created; and a fortnight later, on 
the initiative also of Count Cavour, Rome was 
declared to be its capital. But, as everyone 
knows, whilst Rome was thus made on 
March 14, 1861, the Capital of Italy in law 
and in right, it was impossible at that time, 
because of the presence of French troops, to 
take possession of it, and so it did not become 
the Capital in fact till September 30, 1870. 
It was then that France went to war with 
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Prussia, and as she wanted all her troops in 
that struggle, she was compelled to withdraw 
her garrisons from Rome. This gave Victor 
Emmanuel II his opportunity. He marched 
his troops on Rome. Pope Pio Nono closed 
the gates against them and ordered his 
soldiers to fight. But resistance was useless. 
A breach was soon made in the wall at 
Porta Pia, the Italian soldiers entered, the 
Temporal Power was overthrown, and Rome 
became in fact the capital of a free and united 
Italy. But during the years between 1861 
and 1870 a temporary Capital had to be 
found. Turin was too far away, and Naples 
hoped that she would be chosen. Naturally 
all the Neapolitan and Sicilian members of 
Parliament urged her claims. Count Cavour, 
however, opposed the choice of Naples and 
proposed Florence, which he showed possessed 
geographical and political advantages to which 
the more southern city could lay no claim. 
Count Cavour’s motion was supported, not 
only by an overwhelming majority of the 
members, but by King Victor Emmanuel II 
himself, who very shrewdly remarked: 
“Florence, after all, is a half-way house to 
Rome, but if we go to Naples, we overreach 
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our mark, and it may not be so easy to retrace 
our steps.” Florence accordingly was chosen, 
and in 1865 the Court and Government 
removed thither from Turin. 

Although the sacrifices the Neapolitans 
made and the disappointments they suffered 
were doubtless to a large extent their own 
reward, rousing and ennobling their minds, still 
it was felt that something was due to them 
by way of compensation and solace. This, 
therefore, explains why Naples was chosen as 
the birthplace of the Prince. It also explains 
why he got the name of the patron saint 
of Naples, Gennaro, and why in several other 
ways he was linked in infancy and youth with 
that city. 

At the same time, the residence there of his 
parents and the Prince was intended to knit 
the south of Italy more closely and more 
firmly to the House of Savoy and to Central 
and Northern Italy, and to help on the intel- 
lectual and moral betterment of the people, 
who, owing to their long subjection to the 
despotic rule of the Bourbons and of the 
priests, were sunk in the Mie depths of 


ignorance, idolatry, superstition and moral 
atrophy. 
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The purposes sought were to a large extent 
realized. The Neapolitans were proud of the 
honours conferred upon them. The news of 
the birth was hailed by them with exuberant 
manifestations of joy. Prince Humbert, ac- 
companied by the Princess Margherita, used 
to move about freely amongst the people, 
generally in a little phaeton which he drove 
himself, and wherever they went they were 
acclaimed enthusiastically. The Municipality 
of Naples resolved to present the Princess with 
a cradle for her child which should be a work 
of art and have also an intrinsic value. Most 
of the artists in Naples contributed something 
towards it and the people subscribed for the 
costly materials of which it was constructed. 
It is now an object of historic interest in the 
Neapolitan Museum. The name “ Gennaro” 
endeared the Prince to the common people, 
who called him Gennarino nuosto (Our little 
Gennaro). In celebration of the birth, Prince 
Humbert, with his usual generosity, gave a 
large sum of money for the benefit of the sick 
and the poor in their homes and in the hos- 
pitals. The Neapolitans contrasted this with 
the conduct of their old Bourbon rulers, who, 
when an heir to the throne was born, levied 
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a tax on rich and poor so as to raise many 
millions of lire, which they then described 
as a “voluntary offering,” a proof to the 
world of the affection with which they were 
regarded by their subjects! 

The Prince was a rather delicate child, and 
great care had to be taken of him. Every 
summer he was carried, for bracing air and for 
strengthening sea-baths, either to the sunny 
white sandy Lido shore of the Adriatic at Venice 
or to the equally beautiful sea-bathing beach 
of Ostend. As he had a perfectly sound con- 
stitution, he had no serious illnesses, and his 
health rapidly improved. At Venice the Prince 
delighted in the boats and gondolas, and 
nothing pleased him better than to spend a day 
on board one of the P. & O. steamboats that 
used to trade between Venice and Alexandria, 
talking English to the captain and officers. 

His first teachers, in whose hands he 
remained till he was twelve years of age, were 
his mother and an English governess, Miss 
Elizabeth Lee. 

Massimo D’Azeglio, in his memoirs, speaks 
of two classes of children. There are those, 
he says, “who come into the world and 
remain where they were born, who smile at 
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sky and earth, and man and beasts, who 
swallow everything that is put into their 
mouths and minds, and at last leave the 
world exactly as they found it.” But there 
is another class, he says, ‘“‘ who are hardly 
out of their shell, when, as the little chick 
puts forth its timid pipipi, so they have 
hardly given a glance around before they put 
forth their insatiable perché ? (why ?). They 
then begin to stir about, to run here and 
there, to weigh, to examine, and to compare 
things, to search things out, and to ransack 
and rummage. And then? They also leave 
the world . . . yes, but they do not always 
leave the world as they found it.”’ ! 

Queen Margherita and Miss Lee very soon 
found out to which class of children the Prince 
belonged, as he assailed them on all occasions 
with his perché ? his “‘ why ?” and his “*‘ where- 
fore?’ Question-time with him seemed never 
to end. 

Another thing they soon discovered was 
that he possessed an intelligence far above 
the average, and that he had a very retentive 
memory. It is said of Napoleon the Great 
that he was never ashamed to ask a question, 

1 J Miei Ricordi, by Massimo D’Azeglio, p. 173. 
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but that he never asked the same question 
twice. Probably that could be said of but 
few people, and I do not suppose that it could 
be said of the Prince. Still, like his grand- 
father, King Victor Emmanuel II, and like 
members of our own Royal Family, he rarely 
forgot what he had once learned or faces he 
had once seen. 

From the dawn of intelligence up to the age 
of eight his schooling had to be regulated more 
or less according to the state of his health, 
which continued to be, although happily in a 
steadily decreasing degree, a source of anxiety. 
Still, in spite of that drawback, at that age 
he was able to read, speak and write 
(necessarily with a very limited vocabulary) 
English and French, which were taught him 
by Miss Lee, and he knew still better, of course, 
his native Italian, which was taught him by 
his mother. As a motto to this chapter, I 
quoted Massimo d’Azeglio’s saying: ‘‘ We are 
all made of one cloth, the first foldings and 
plaitings of which never disappear.” This 
being the case, it is all-important that the 
foldings and plaitings should all be of 'a 
right kind, and that they should run in right 
directions. Care that it should be so in the 
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case of the Prince was assiduously and prayer- 
fully exercised by his mother and Miss Lee. 
Indeed, his moral training was Miss Lee’s 
chief concern. It was for that, more than for 
the teaching of languages, she was engaged ; 
for his father and mother not only admired 
the self-reliance, independence, uprightness 
and solidity of English character, but also 
realized the fact that it was largely that 
character reproduced in the heroes of the 
risorgumento that made them what they were. 
Many of these Italian heroes were exiles in 
England, and came thus into close contact 
with our statesmen and philanthropists, by 
whom they were largely influenced. Others, 
like Count Cavour, went expressly to study 
English politics and English modes of thought, 
which they made their own. Cavour was 
called an Englishman. Not a few of these 
exiles married English wives, and De Cesare tells 
us that these ladies ‘‘ had a great influence on 
domestic life in the houses of the nobles, and that 
they exercised a decisive influence in rectifying 
those very things which were the least beautiful 
in the education and habits of the old Roman 
princes.” 1 It was therefore thought that an 
1 Roma e lo Stato del Papa, by De Cesare, vol. i. p. 938. 
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English governess would exercise an altogether 
wholesome influence on the moral character 
of the Prince, and such proved to be the case. 
His little faults and failings were never passed 
over, but noticed and corrected. Once, for 
example, when he was playing with a woollen 
ball, it hit the Marchioness of Villamarina, 
a maid-of-honour, but so slightly that she 
took no notice of it. His mother, however, 
who saw what had happened, made the Prince 
at once go to the Marchioness and beg her 
pardon. On another occasion, when he was 
playing with the little daughter of the Countess 
della Somaglia, the children quarrelled. The 
Prince became very angry, and was heard to 
say : ‘ Quando saro re, ti faro tagliare la testa” 
(When I shall be king, I will have your head cut 
off). For his rash words, although not put 
in prison, he was put on prisoner’s fare for 
three days—bread and water. 

The year 1878 was an eventful one for the 
young Prince, now in his ninth year. At the 
beginning of it (January 9th) his grandfather, 
King Victor Emmanuel II—J1 Re Galantuomo, 
as he is always called—died. The blow stunned 
the country. He was only fifty-eight years 
of age, and had been ill but three days, and 
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a fatal issue was not expected, although the 
malady which caused his death was of long 
standing. But the blow did more: it caused 
the Italians to realize, as they had never done 
before, their immense indebtedness to the 
House of Savoy, and it awakened in their 
hearts a fresh affection for that dynasty. 
Immediately after the sad event, Prince 
Humbert and the Princess Margherita, now 
King and Queen of Italy, left Naples with 
their son for Rome to take up their permanent 
abode in the Quirinal Palace. Here the young 
Prince was called upon to make his first 
appearance as heir-apparent to the throne. 
The circumstances were somewhat dramatic. 
His father and mother were on the balcony 
of the palace receiving the plaudits of Rome’s 
assembled thousands, as their new sovereigns. 
The Prince was too small to be seen behind 
the massive balustrade. All at once the late 
Emperor Frederick, then Crown Prince, who 
was standing in the shadow of the window, 
took him in his arms and, stepping out on 
the balcony, held him high up in full sight 
of the people. The effect was striking, and 
the crowd broke out anew in rapturous 
applause. A few months later he made his 
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first official appearance. He had been en- 
rolled as lieutenant of the torpedo-boat 
Caracciola, and in that capacity was present 
at the launch of the battleship Dandolo. The 
Prince looked well and smart in his naval 
uniform, and received a great ovation. 

When, this same year, King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita made a tour of Italy, to 
show themselves in the chief cities, they took 
the Prince with them. At Naples an attempt 
was made on his father’s life. The carriage 
containing the Royal Family and the Prime 
Minister, the illustrious Count Benedetto 
Cairoli, was leaving the railway station, when 
a young anarchist, named Passananti, made 
a thrust at the King’s breast with a dagger 
concealed in a flag. Count Cairoli struck 
aside the blade and the King, rising to his 
feet, hit the would-be assassin a blow over 
the head with his sabre, which enabled the 
guards to seize him, when he was hurried off 
to prison. The King was wounded in the 
upper part of the left arm and his Minister in 
the right side. It was remarked at the time 
that the Prince showed not the slightest sign 
of fear, proving his possession of the proverbial 
coolness and courage of the House of Savoy. 
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His mother and Miss Lee continued to be 
the guides and instructresses of the Prince for 
three years longer—that is, till 1881, when he 
was twelve years of age. By that time he 
was well grounded in Latin, history, geography 
and arithmetic, for which subjects he showed 
a natural aptitude. He could converse fluently 
in English and French, and he knew a little 
German. He also possessed a_ well-stocked 
and well-arranged library of books suitable 
for his age, most of them in English. The 
majority of these books he had read, and had 
marked with marginal notes, even making 
indexes for some of them. He was in the habit 
of reading illustrated periodicals in different 
languages. He kept a diary and a cash-book, 
and was taught thus to set a right value on 
time and money. In this connection I remem- 
ber what Henry Taylor says: “‘ If you know 
how a man deals with money, how he gets it, 
spends it, keeps it, shares it, you know some 
of the most important things about him.” 

Physically he was now well and strong, and 
though he was slightly built, he could support 
a large amount of both bodily and mental 
work, without a sense of fatigue. I have said 
enough to show that he was far from being 
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a spoilt child. Neither his mother nor Miss 
Lee indulged him. Once when his father was 
engaged with his Ministers signing decrees 
until the luncheon hour was long past, he said 
to his mother that he was hungry and could 
not wait any longer. The Queen quietly 
went to a bookshelf and took down a copy 
of Dante, and opening the Divina Commedia 
at the canton of Count Ugolino, set it before 
him, saying, ‘‘ Legge qui, e la fama tt passera” 
(Read here, and your hunger will pass away). 

Already Miss Lee’s moral training was bearing 
fruit: good principles were stirring in him 
and good habits were acquired. If his brain 
could have been made visible to the eye at 
this time, I am sure there would have been 
seen traced in it thought-tracks of a right 
kind—tracks of truthfulness, of sincerity, of 
conscientiousness, of a sense of duty, of method, 
of order, of diligence, of thoroughness, of 
home affection, of equanimity of temper, and 
of a general amiability. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRINCE’S SPARTAN EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 


1881-1891. Atat 12-22. 


“Man differs little from man, except that he turns out best 
who is trained in the sharpest school.” —TuucyDIDEs. 


E have seen the intellectual and moral 

equipment of the Prince in the year 
1881, when he was twelve years old, acquired 
under the care of his mother and Miss Lee. 
That year their tutorship ceased, and on his 
birthday, November 11th, he passed absolutely, 
for his further instruction and education, into 
the hands of Colonel Egidio Osio, afterwards 
General Osio, with whom he remained for the 
next eight years—that is, from his twelfth till 
his twentieth year. Colonel Osio was then in 
his forty-second year, having been born in 
Milan on June 16, 1840. Young in years, he 
was a veteran in arms, for he had been all his 


life in the army, and had seen much active 
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service. He had taken part in the chief cam- 
paigns by which the independence and unity 
of Italy were secured, fighting under King 
Victor Emmanuel II in 1859 against the 
Austrians on the plains of Lombardy ; in 1860 
against the Papal troops in the States of the 
Church; and in 1861 against the Bourbon 
troops in the Kingdom of Naples. In all these 
campaigns he had distinguished himself. In 
1868 he had fought with the English in 
Abyssinia, and later on he bore a leading part 
in the campaign against brigandage, and from 
1879 to 1881 he was military attaché to the 
Italian Embassy at Berlin. 

But Colonel Osio was more than a distin- 
guished soldier: he was a remarkable man, in 
many respects one of the most remarkable 
men in Italy at that time. Just as Italy 
produces from time to time men of superlative 
intellect, so amongst her sons there arise men 
who are moral giants, reproductions of the 
best type of the old, stern, upright, inflexible 
Roman. Colonel Osio was one of these. He 
was a student and a teacher. He himself 
said: ‘During my whole life I have done 
nothing but study and teach.’ He possessed 
a sound judgment, he was full of energy, and, 
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as a disciplinarian, his strictness and stern- 
ness, his seriousness of tone, his high sense of 
honour, his rigid exactness in the performance 
of every task, his laboriousness, his absolute 
thoroughness and trustworthiness, were pro- 
verbial. 

Such was the man to whom, as I have said, 
King Humbert handed over his son for his 
future education and training. He undertook 
the charge of the Prince on one condition 
only, namely, that he should never be inter- 
fered with in his dealings with him; and 
during the lengthened period of his rule the 
King and Queen scrupulously observed this 
compact. If, for example, the Prince asked 
his father to permit him to go to some social 
festivity, or to attend a concert or the theatre, 
his father would neither answer “ yes” nor 
“no,” but would invariably say, “‘ Ask the 
Colonel,” and the Colonel’s answer was generally 
a refusal, as to grant the request would inter- 
fere with his studies. Sometimes, however, the 
Colonel himself would take him to the theatre 
and other places of entertainment, when the 
play or amusement was of an elevating and 
instructive kind. But the Colonel was by no 
means all sternness. He was buoyant and 
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hopeful in spirit, and had no small fund of 
wit and humour, and would often unbend, 
when the Prince found him to be more a com- 
panion than a teacher. Still, his control over 
him was absolute. As he sometimes facetiously 
said, “Il Principe pud far tutto . . . quel che 
voglio io”? (The Prince is free to do every- 
thing . . . that I wish). 

During those eight years the Prince and 
Colonel Osio really lived together. They 
occupied the same suite of apartments, a 
small but cheerful one, above the library of 
the Queen, commanding an extensive and 
beautiful view over the Quirinal gardens. 
They had their meals together, the Prince only 
lunching with his father and mother on Thurs- 
days and dining with them on Sundays. 
Colonel Osio himself taught the Prince certain 
subjects and arranged for the lessons given 
by others. When the Prince went for a ride 
or a drive, Colonel Osio accompanied him. 
When he went into the country, he went with 
him. When he went on a shooting excursion, 
he shot with him. When he embarked on a 
sea-voyage, he sailed with him. There was no 
getting away from Colonel Osio. 

With the approval of King Humbert and 
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his Ministers, and with the help of Captain 
Morelli, whom he chose as his lieutenant, 
Colonel Osio planned out the eight years’ 
course of study of the Prince and appointed 
his teachers. The curricula of the Military 
Schools of Naples and of Modena, and of the 
College of War, were taken as the groundwork 
of this course. That of Naples was pursued 
for three years (from 1881 to 1884), that of 
Modena for two years (from 1884 to 1886), and 
that of the College of War for the remaining 
three. The Prince was at once enrolled as a 
student of the first-mentioned college, and 
exchanged his naval uniform for a military 
one. The subjects of study of these different 
colleges were taught him at home in the 
Quirinal, and they were modified and en- 
larged to meet the position of the Prince. 
The chief of these subjects were Italian 
literature, history, geography, arithmetic, 
music, drawing, the classics, modern languages, 
mathematics, algebra, natural philosophy, 
physics, chemistry, political economy, finance, 
jurisprudence (including civil, criminal, mili- 
tary and international law), horsemanship, 
fencing, shooting, drill, engineering, and every- 
thing connected with the use of arms, artillery 
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and fortifications. These last-mentioned sub- 
jects were taught him by Captain Morelli ; 
Colonel Osio taught him military history, 
geography and German; English was taught 
him by Mr. William Bliss, Latin by Professor 
Zambaldi, Italian literature by Professor Luigi 
Morandi (to whose writings I am indebted for 
many facts regarding the Prince), and for 
the remaining subjects other professors were 
engaged. 

Having so much work to do, the Prince had 
no time to lose. His day was a long and a 
full one. Every morning, summer and winter, 
he was up at six o’clock. He then had a bath 
and a simple breakfast, consisting either of a 
cup of coffee with bread and butter or of a 
cup of beef-tea. Punctually at seven o’clock 
he had to be in his lesson-room, at his desk, 
with his books before him, ready for his 
teacher. If by any chance he overslept him- 
self, and there was not time to have both bath 
and breakfast before the clock struck seven, 
he had his bath, but not his breakfast. I 
believe this happened only twice or thrice 
during the whole of his eight years’ course of 
study. 

His lessons went on all day; even his 
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recreations in the Quirinal gardens were of an 
educational nature, for he had to dig trenches, 
build forts, raise redoubts and palisades, and 
plan military defences and assaults. And his 
scholastic year never ended. Nominally it ran 
from November till June, eight months, with 
no holidays at Carnival time or at Easter, but 
only a week at Christmas. But  through- 
out the four nominal holiday months, July, 
August, September, and October, when he 
was out of Rome, generally at some shooting- 
box with his parents, he had to continue his 
studies all the same, doing exercises, and 
writing essays for his teachers, and working 
hard for Colonel Osia, who never left him; so 
much so that after an unusually busy day 
the Prince would ask the Colonel to tell him 
the difference between a holiday anda working- 
day. They say in Italy that a perfect educa- 
tion consists “‘ Nel conoscere ogni cosa di qualche 
cosa, e qualche cosa di ogni cosa” (In knowing 
everything of something, and something of 
everything). That was what was aimed at in 
the case of the Prince, and very well realized, 
too. Professor Luigi Morandi, now a senator 
of the kingdom, was, as I have said, the teacher 
of the Prince in Italian literature, and as he 
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has written in his Come fu educato Vittorio 
Emanuele III a pretty full account of his 
experiences, we know exactly how the teachers 
had to conduct themselves towards the Prince 
and what kind of a scholar the Prince was. 

It was between six and seven o’clock on a 
dark November morning in 1881, Professor 
Morandi tells us, that he appeared before 
Colonel Osio, in his apartment at the Quirinal 
Palace, to give his first lesson to the Prince. 
Before entering the Prince’s schoolroom Colonel 
Osio gave him his instructions or admoni- 
tions (ammonimenti), which he was to follow, 
and similar instructions were given to all the 
other teachers of the Prince. The Colonel 
said: “ Treat the Prince as you would treat 
any other of your scholars. Do not show 
him any exceptional regard, nor indulge him 
in any way, not even in the smallest matter. 
If, for example, during the lesson something 
is wanted, he, and not you, must rise and fetch 
it. Ifa book falls to the ground, he, and not 
you, must pick it up. You must profit by his 
self-esteem, highly developed in him, to exact 
from him firmly and always the fulfilment 
of all his duties. As for yourself,’’ Colonel 
Osio added, looking at him sternly with his 
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piercing eyes, ““I want you to understand 
that the interests at stake are so great that if 
you fail in any way I shall show you no 
mercy.” 

When Professor Morandi first entered the 
study, the Prince rose and advanced to meet 
him ; and giving him his hand, and addressing 
a few simple kind words to him, led him to 
an arm-chair by the study table, he seating 
himself in a common chair beside him. On 
a later occasion, during an examination of the 
Prince, his father said: ‘“‘ A’ miet tempi, era 
tutt altra cosa”’ (In my time, it was a very 
different thing). ‘‘ Yes,” said the Minister 
addressed, ‘‘then the teacher was in the 
common chair and the Prince was in the easy 
one; and he studied only when he had a 
mind to.” 

The law laid down by Colonel Osio was 
strictly enforced. Professor Morandi began his 
lesson with the Prince punctually at seven 
o’clock. One morning he was a little behind 
time. It was the dead of winter, and he had 
to make his way to the Quirinal almost in the 
dark, in a torrent of rain and on foot, as no 
carriage could be got. On entering the study 
breathlessly just as the clock struck seven, he 
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found the Prince in his place and the Colonel 
standing reading Virgil. Somewhat flurried, 
he went to the library shelves, took down the 
necessary books and placed them on the table. 
Colonel Osio, smiling, put them all back again, 
saying: ‘‘ That is not your duty; that is the 
duty of the Prince.” With the same punctu- 
ality that the lesson began at seven, it had to 
end at eight o’clock, for at that hour Colonel 
Osio took the Prince out riding. And Professor 
Morandi tells us that infallibly, as the clock 
was striking eight, the Prince and he heard 
the footsteps of the Colonel and the clang of 
his spurs, as he came along the passage towards 
them. The unfailing precision of the Colonel — 
used to amuse the Prince. 

The Prince was rather liable to colds in the 
head, and one winter morning, dark and 
stormy, he had a rather severe one. He was 
coughing a good deal and had a little fever. 
Professor Morandi ventured to point this out 
to Colonel Osio, suggesting that the Prince 
should be allowed to forego his riding lesson 
that morning. But Colonel Osio answered : 
“If war should be declared to-morrow, would 
the Prince be allowed to stay indoors because 
he has a cold?” And off they went. The 
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Court doctor, who was in the corridor, over- 
heard the conversation, and meeting Professor 
Morandi as he left the study, said: ‘‘ Ah! with 
these soldiers it is impossible to reason.” 

After his first lesson, Queen Margherita 
asked the Prince what he thought of his 
teacher. He replied: ‘‘He seems very able, 
but to judge of him well I must wait till I 
have had a few more lessons ! ”’ 

Professor Morandi found his pupil very quick 
in perceiving the meaning of a thing and, like 
boys so gifted, somewhat impatient of detailed 
explanations and repetitions. At the same 
time, if he did not understand anything, he 
did what he used to do as a child: he asked 
questions about it, and if these failed, he set 
about a search in his books of “ consultation.” 
In reading, for example, with the Professor, 
Massimo D’Azeglio’s wonderful book, IL Miei 
Ricordi (My Memoirs), from which I have 
already quoted, the name Radicofani occurred. 
Instantly the Prince asked: “Is it a place 
in Tuscany ?” “ Yes.” “ In what province ? ” 
inesiena. “Is it a commune?* “Ido 
not know,”’ answered the Professor, “‘ and as 
far as I am concerned it does not matter ; 
but you may have to meet its Mayor, so let 
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us search it out.” The Prince then got his 
“‘ Dictionary of Communes,” and did not rest 
till he knew all about it. I wonder if he 
discovered what Dickens says of it in his 
Pictures from Italy. He says: “* We came to 
Radicofani, where there is a ghostly goblin 
inn. It is full of such rambling corridors, and 
gaunt rooms, that all, the murdering and 
phantom tales that ever were written might 
have originated in that one house. The town, 
such as it is, hangs on a hill-side above the 
house, and in front of it. The inhabitants are 
all beggars, and as soon as they see a carriage 
coming, they swoop down upon it, like so 
many birds of prey.’’ 1 

When he began the study of Latin, his 
mother began it too, and one day she let him 
understand that she had gone ahead of him, 
for whilst he was only reading Cornelius Nepos, 
she was reading Virgil. He did not altogether 
like it, but said nothing at the time. When, 
however, the subject came up in conversation 
with Professor Morandi, he said: ‘‘ That is all 
very well, but my mother has nothing else to 
do, whilst I have a hundred other things to 
attend to!” 


1 Pictures from Italy, by Charles Dickens, p. 316. 
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The Prince had a keen sense of humour, 
and often the subject of study suggested some 
amusing saying or anecdote to his mind, which 
he felt bound to tell. Professor Morandi tried 
to check this, as it interfered with his lessons. 
Frequently, however, the Prince would say : 
“This is too good—you must let me tell it.” 
Similar to these ‘“‘ parentheses,” as his teacher 
called them, were the flourishes with which 
he used to adorn his writing. To effectually 
stop both, his teacher issued the edict ‘‘ Non 
piu parentest, non piu ghiriogori”’ (No more 
parentheses, no more flourishes). The next 
morning he found that the Prince had written 
out the sentence in big letters, and had tacked 
it up on the wall in front of the study table. 
'o-you sce that?” said the Prince.  * In 
this way I shall not forget it, and your name 
is written under it like another St. Paul.” 
A few years later the Prince changed his hand- 
writing altogether, from the Italian sloping 
hand to the English upright one, putting into 
practice the wholesome formula, “ writing 
straight, paper straight, body straight.” 

The Prince made rapid progress in com- 
position. Not only had he to write many 
exercises in different languages during his 

4, 
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studies in Rome, but when in the country he 
had long essays to write, on how he spent 
his holidays or on other subjects prescribed 
by his teachers. Professor Morandi tells us 
that sometimes he would give the Prince a 
choice of subjects, or even allow him to select 
his own. But this very much displeased 
Colonel Osio when he knew of it, and so one 
day he said to him: “ Lo obblighi, lo obblighi, 
senza complimenti, a scrivere su quel che piace 
a voi”’’ (Oblige him, oblige him, without any 
scruple, to write on that which pleases you). 
The Colonel was also very particular about 
the essays being written carefully and cleanly. 
A scrawl, a blot, or even a mark that indicated 
carelessness or levity, roused his wrath. Once, 
when a superfluous word in his exercise was 
pointed out to the Prince, instead of merely 
putting a stroke through it, he amused him- 
self by drawing a little triangle over it. Pro- 
fessor Morandi did not even notice it. But it 
did not escape the eye of the Colonel, who, 
on seeing it, first severely reproved the Prince, 
and then as severely the master, when, without 
waiting a moment, he left the room, banging 
the door behind him, leaving the two culprits 
to condole with each other. Morandi tells us 
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the first thing the Prince did was to take all 
the blame upon himself, expressing regret that 
he had brought his Professor into trouble. 
On another occasion the Prince said to Morandi: 
** Have you noticed how displeased the Colonel 
looks this morning?” ‘‘ Have you done any- 
thing to cause it?” asked the Professor. 
“Not that I am aware of,’ was the answer, 
“but I fancy we will soon know.” Nor had 
they long to wait. Very soon the storm burst. 
When it was all over, Morandi said: ‘‘ He does 
it for your good, Prince.” “Lo so” (I know 
it) was the laconic and resigned reply. ‘“‘ After 
all,” said the Professor, “ you may console 
yourself, Prince. For of such men, who thus 
inexorably demand the fulfilment of every 
duty from those under them, you have to do 
with one; I have got three ’’—referring to the 
president and vice-president of the Technical 
School, where he taught, who were almost as 
strict disciplinarians as the Colonel. 

Once a year he had to undergo an examina- 
tion in all the subjects he had been studying. 
These examinations were no formalities, but 
serious undertakings both for pupil and 
teachers. They were conducted in_ the 
presence of the King and Queen, of the 
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Minister of War, of the Head of the Army 
Staff, of the First Adjutant Field-General of 
the King, of the Principals of the different 
Military Colleges, and of his teachers. The 
spectators and examiners were seated at a long 
table, whilst the Prince was stationed behind 
a small one. Observing this at the first exami- 
nation, he said to Professor Morandi: ‘‘ Look ! 
it seems the big table is going to interrogate 
the little one.”” Then he added: “If I cut a 
bad figure, I shall have to throw myself out of 
the window!” 

Neither teacher, nor pupil, nor anyone 
present, knew exactly on what parts of his 
studies the Prince would be examined. Each 
subject was divided up into sections and 
themes. These sections and themes were all 
numbered. Balls numbered to correspond with 
them were placed upon the long table. As 
each subject was called, the Minister of War 
gathered up all the balls connected with it, 
and put them in a bag. He then invited the 
Prince to come forward and “ with his own 
hand pull out the fatal number.” When 
Colonel Osio had explained this arrangement 
to those present, and had distributed pro- 
grammes, tied up with the national colours, 
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he intimated to the Minister of War, who 
presided, that all was ready, adding, as he took 
his seat, the characteristic words : ‘‘ Qui non ci 
sono imposture ’’ (Here there is no imposture). 
This first examination lasted three hours 
without a break. The Professors wanted an 
interval, but Colonel Osio would not allow it. 
Besides the Professors, the Minister for War 
and the two Generals present took part in it. 
The Prince acquitted himself well in every 
subject, so that he scored a success all along 
the line. Of this there could be no doubt, 
for the inexorable Colonel, far less easily 
pleased than anyone present, even than the 
King and Queen, was so delighted that he 
pronounced it “un vero trionfo” (a_ real 
triumph). From the high standard the Prince 
now attained to he never went back. Each 
future examination resulted in a similar suc- 
cess. Never, on any occasion, did he fail in 
any subject. Colonel Osio as well as the 
Prince would have felt disgraced if he had. 
Another instrument largely made use of in 
the education of the Prince was travelling. 
Accompanied by Colonel Osio and Captain 
Morelli, he made long journeys and voyages. 
These were splendidly successful in informing 
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and enlarging his mind for many reasons. In 
the first place, before starting on any journey 
he read up all about the country he was 
to visit, so as to understand perfectly what he 
had to see and to learn; secondly, he made 
copious notes as he went along, recording his 
judgment on men and things, and even fore- 
casting the industrial or political development 
of certain places and peoples, and he also took 
many photographs and gathered mementoes 
of his journeys, especially plants and flowers, 
which he afterwards cultivated in the Quirinal 
Palace gardens. Anything he did not fully 
understand he searched out. 

In this spirit he visited in 1885, when he 
was but sixteen years of age, Switzerland and 
part of Southern Germany, and the next year, 
in connection with his military studies, he 
visited all the battlefields of the Franco- 
German War, returning into Italy through 
Savoy, the cradle of his House, crossing the 
Great St. Bernard on foot to Aosta. When 
descending the mountain, night overtook the 
travellers, and they could find no shelter but 
in a miserable trattoria (inn), and nothing to eat 
but eggs cooked in wn tegame impossibile (an im- 
possible saucepan). In 1887 he visited Egypt, 
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going up the Nile as far as Assouan. He 
refused help in climbing one of the pyramids. — 
From Egypt he went on to Palestine. A 
journalist who followed in his train said that 
“the camp of the Prince always broke up 
before daylight, the Prince being the first to 
set a good example, never failing to be in his 
saddle at dawn.” 

In 1890, on board his small yacht of 160 
tons, La Gaiola, under the pseudonym of the 
Prince of Poluzzo, he visited Greece. Arriving 
at Athens in a day of pouring rain, the Prince 
did not stop to change his clothes, although 
wet from head to foot, but set out to visit 
the Acropolis. Crossing the A®gean Sea, he 
went to Smyrna and other places in Asia 
Minor. He then passed northward to Salonica, 
and on through the Dardanelles and the Sea 
of Marmora to Constantinople ; thence up the 
Black Sea to the Crimea, where, in 1855, 
the Piedmontese fought side by side with the 
English. Crossing overland to the shores of 
the Caspian, he went through part of Western 
Turkestan. Writing of this journey to Pro- 
fessor Morandi he said: “The part most 
interesting of my travels, contrary to what 
many people think, was without doubt the 
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rapid excursion I made beyond the Caspian 
Sea as far as the Oxus and the Zerafshan—to 
Merv, Bokhara and Samarcand, the three 
cities of Central Asia, only within the last few 
years accessible to those who are not Moham- 
medans. In these cities Oriental life is in all 
its strength, not as it is in the Arabian cities 
on the Mediterranean coast, where all is now 
Europeanized.”” When the Prince showed to 
Professor Morandi the copious notes and the 
numerous photographs he had taken, and the 
variety of flowers and plants he had collected 
on this journey, the Professor asked him if 
he would not write a book about it. To this 
question the Prince gave the characteristic 
answer: “‘ Non posso scriverlo, perché non potret 
dive tutta la verita’’ (I cannot write it, because 
I could not tell all the truth). This same year, 
1890, he also visited Moscow and Petrograd, 
drawn to these places, as we shall afterwards 
see, by other reasons than those of an 
educational kind. The next year he went to 
England, where he has often been since. His 
last visit and the splendid impression it made 
is fresh in the minds of everyone, having 
taken place only last year, when he visited 
the great exhibition at Wembley. 
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Before leaving his schoolboy days I wish to 
mention one or two incidents as showing how 
well developed was his moral character. They 
show courage and generosity, nobility of soul 
and tenderness of heart. 

In the course of his military studies, three 
times he was exposed to serious danger through 
dynamite and gas explosions, and on each 
occasion he displayed the self-forgetfulness 
and consideration for others characteristic of 
his House. On the first occasion he and others 
were experimenting with dynamite in the 
Quirinal Palace garden, when an explosion 
took place, wounding several, amongst whom 
was the Prince. Naturally, attention was at 
once directed to him, but he resolutely refused 
all assistance till those more severely hurt 
were cared for. On a second occasion, in the 
Physical Laboratory of the University at 
Rome, a matrass of gas burst near him. 
Happily he was not hurt, but those present 
admired his coolness, as he showed not the 
slightest sign of fear. The third explosion 
that took place in his presence was the most 
serious of all, and called forth conspicuously 
the fortitude of the Prince. In the fort on 
Mount Marius at Rome some boxes containing 
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explosive gelatine, supposed to have been 
rendered inert, had to be removed. To ascer- 
tain if this was really the case, they were fired 
into at a distance of but a few yards. Sud- 
denly one box blew up like a bomb, its shattered 
metal fragments flying in a shower over the 
heads of those present. No one seemed hurt. 
The Prince, however, was observed to draw 
his loose military cloak tightly around him. 
But he said nothing, only giving the order 
to go on with the firing. When it was all over 
and he had left the fort, it was found that 
there was a little pool of blood on the spot 
where he had been standing. He had been 
wounded on the leg, happily not severely. 

On June 29, 1888, the Prince unveiled, in the 
Military College in Rome, a statue to Lieutenant 
Tofanelli, one of the heroes who fell in the 
Abyssian War at Dogali. Whilst the ceremony 
was proceeding, a cry of grief, followed by 
an outburst of weeping, broke from a woman 
at the end of the hall. The Prince, divining 
at once that the poor woman was the mother 
of Tofanelli, rushed to her and, taking her by 
the hand, spoke such words of sympathy and 
kindness to her that she was at once calmed 
and comforted ; then, returning to the marble 
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bust of her son, he said aloud: ‘‘ The heroic 
death of this officer affords us a splendid 
example of military virtue. The supreme 
aspiration of every soldier ought to be to die 
on the field of battle.” On another occasion, 
returning to the Quirinal Palace at night, he 
unexpectedly entered the guardroom. Some 
soldiers who had just lain down instantly 
sprung up, when he said: “‘ Rest yourselves, 
comrades.’ Putting a few kindly questions 
to each about himself and his family, he asked 
one of them if he wrote often to his parents. 
The soldier confessed that he had not done 
so for two months. Victor Emmanuel, looking 
sorrowfully at him, said: ‘“‘ You do wrong to 
leave your poor mother without news of you 
for so long. Who knows how often, thinking 
of you, tears have come to her eyes? Soldiers 
ought to be good sons.” In December 1889 
he paid his first visit to the Soldiers’ Hospital 
in Rome, when he spent three hours in visiting 
the wards and talking to the invalids. As he 
came away he turned to his aide-de-camp and 
said: ‘‘ The poor fellows seemed to forget their 
troubles as we talked to them. Our visit has 
done them good. We must go often.” And 
he did not fail to do so. 
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The Prince was generous, and liked to give 
to his teachers mementoes of their work 
together. To the artist, Count Scotti, he did 
not know what to give. At last he thought 
of a relic that he possessed of the famous 
picture by Titian of St. Peter Martyr, that 
was burned in the Church of SS. Giovanni and 
Paulo, Venice, in 1867. But as the Prince 
had himself received it as a valuable gift, he 
felt it would not be right to part with it. 
However, addressing the artist, he said: 
‘*‘ Although I cannot give away a thing that 
has been given to me, yet there is no reason 
why I should not divide it.””> He then cut it 
in two and gave him a half of it. 

Such was the unique education and training 
of the Prince. ‘‘No youth in Italy,” said 
Ruggero Bonghi, the scholarly statesman, who 
was for some years Minister of Public In- 
struction, “no youth in Italy has been 
educated with greater care and more scrupu- 
lous diligence than its future king.” As we 
have seen, it was Spartan in its character. 
Colonel Osio was intolerant of the slightest 
deviation from duty or from anything un- 
becoming in the conduct of the Prince. He 
would neither overlook nor palliate anything 
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amiss in him. Such a training did not pass 
without comment in court and country. Many 
thought it, and even condemned it as, much 
too severe. But the one mainly concerned 
in it very early reconciled himself to it. One 
must know how to obey if he is ever to know 
how to rule, and the Prince willingly obeyed 
Colonel Osio, and held him in the highest 
affection and esteem. The following incident 
shows this: One day towards the end of 1887, 
during a lesson given to him by Professor 
Bozzani, he continually drew his watch out 
of his pocket and looked at it. This rather 
disturbed his teacher, who naturally thought 
that there was something in himself or in the 
lesson that was annoying the Prince. All at 
once, however, the Prince rose, and rushing 
towards Colonel Osio, who was in the room 
reading, threw his arms about him and kissed 
him, saying to Professor Bozzani, as he held 
his watch in his hand: “ See, it is exactly seven 
years ago to a minute since the Colonel was 
introduced to me by my father.” He then 
said many kind things in praise of the Colonel, 
expressive of his appreciation of what he had 
done for him. And the results of the Prince’s 
education and training, as we shall see more 
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particularly as we pursue his life, are its 
justification. They show that in his case, at 
least, the words of the great historian Thu- 
cydides proved true: ‘‘ Man differs little from 
man, except that he turns out best who is 
trained in the sharpest school.’ Meantime, 
at this period of his life, as he reached his 
majority and entered into responsible man- 
hood, his mother could say of him: ‘‘ My son 
has never caused me a displeasure’; and the 
late Queen Victoria—no bad judge of character 
—could also say of him, after seeing his mode 
of thought and life at Windsor: ‘‘ The Prince 
of Naples is the most intelligent Prince in 
Kurope.” 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PRINCE’S BETROTHAL AND 
MARRIAGE 
1896-1899. tat 27-30. 
“ My heart, I wish to ask thee, 
What is this love so sweet ? 
Two souls with one thought between them, 


Two hearts with one heart-beat.’’ 
Hau. 


N August 12, 1896, the Prince, then in 

his twenty-seventh year, set sail from 
Civita Vecchia, in his steam-yacht, La Gaiola, 
having some select friends on board, no one 
knowing whither he was going nor the purpose 
of his voyage. He seemed to be bound for 
some distant parts, for he had taken two 
months’ provisions on board. But his voyage 
was a short one, for he only sailed round 
the foot of Italy and across the Adriatic to 
the coast of Montenegro, casting anchor in the 
olive-tree embosomed bay of Antivari, which 


he reached three days after leaving Civita 
63 
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Vecchia. The next day he went up to 
Cettigne, the mountain-enclosed capital of the 
Principality. There and then he formally 
asked Prince Nicholas and the Princess Milena 
for the hand of their daughter Elena, and 
they, knowing well that for years the Prince 
possessed her affections, willingly gave their 
consent and the young couple were betrothed. 
She was then in her twenty-third year, and he, 
as I have already said, in his twenty-seventh. 
The secret of the mysterious voyage was out, 
and that same evening the news of the engage- 
ment was telegraphed to Rome, and from 
Rome to all the Courts of Europe. 


‘When the happy ‘ Yes’ 
Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 
O’er the blowing ships, 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 
Blush it thro’ the West.” 


Naturally there were great rejoicings at 
Cettigne and throughout Montenegro. For 
several days the Prince was honoured and 
feasted. He enjoyed, with his betrothed and 
the other members of her family, hunting the 
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wolf in the forest of Rieka and shooting the 
pelican in the great Lake of Scutari. Nor 
was there less rejoicing in the Quirinal Palace, 
Rome, for what he had done had the hearty 
approval of his parents and of the advisers 
of the Crown. Amongst the many telegrams 
received by Prince Nicholas was one from 
Queen Margherita which said: ‘“‘ The happiness 
of my son is my greatest joy. I can assure 
you and the Princess Milena that Elena will 
find in me an affectionate and tender mother. 
I am glad that the betrothed of my son is 
your daughter, and that she belongs to a people 
so brave and loyal, for whom I have always 
entertained the highest admiration.” Before 
the Prince left Cettigne he decorated Princess 
Helena’s father and brother, bestowing upon 
Prince Nicholas the Grand Collar of the 
Annunciata, and upon Prince Danilo the 
Great Cross of the Order of SS. Maurizio e 
Lazzaro. 

Although little had been heard of the 
engagement until it took place, yet there was 
nothing sudden about it, for the courtship of 
the Prince and Princess had lasted over six 
years. Very appropriately it began in Venice, 
the Queen of the Adriatic, the city of calli 
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and canali, of gondola and song, whose waters 
lap the shores of their respective countries, 
which city, the Princess tells us in one of her 
sonnets (for she is a poetess), she had often 
seen in the dreams of her girlhood through 
the mists of her mountains, as the home of 
poetry and painting, of love and romance. 


‘““Yet what so gay as Venice? Every gale 
Breathed music! And who flocked not while she 
reigned 


To celebrate her Nuptials with the sea ?”’ 


The Prince and Princess first met in the 
summer of 1891, in the shady, flowery Public 
Gardens of Venice, at an Art Exhibition that 
was being held there that year. It was a case 
of love at first sight. It is interesting, too, 
to note that in the same poem in which the 
Princess speaks of Venice she apostrophizes 
Italy in these prophetic words: ‘‘I feel that 
I am one of thy daughters. I love thee as 
my second country.” 

It cannot be an easy thing for royal lovers 
to see much of each other without attracting 
public attention, but apparently Prince Victor 
Emmanuel and the Princess Elena verified 
the saying, ‘“‘love will find out a way,” for 
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they had frequent meetings between 1891, when 
they first saw each other, and 1896, when they 
were betrothed. Their meetings took place 
sometimes in Italy, sometimes in Montenegro, 
and occasionally in places in Russia, such as 
Moscow and Petrograd. 

The Prince lost no time after his betrothal 
in bringing things to their natural climax. 
Two Ministers were chosen by the Italian 
Government—the Marquis Visconti- Venosta 
(Foreign Secretary) and the Hon. G. C. Costa 
(Minister of Grace and Justice)—to represent 
the Prince, and two Montenegrin Ministers 
came to Rome to represent the Princess. The 
marriage contract was then prepared, and on 
October 11, 1896, these Ministers signed it 
on behalf of their respective Governments. 

Five days later, on October 16th, the Prince 
in the steam yacht Savoia, which was com- 
manded by his uncle, the Duke of Genoa, sailed 
from Civitaé Vecchia for the port of Antivari, 
which he knew so well, to fetch the Princess 
from Cettigne. On October 18th he sailed 
again for Italy with the Princess on board, 
who was accompanied by Prince Nicholas, her 
father; Prince Mirka, her brother; and the 
Princess Anne, her sister. The next day, 
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October 19th, they landed at the port of Bari 
Puglie, where thousands of Italy’s sons and 
daughters were gathered to see the Princess 
Elena, and to give her a heart-welcome, as 
she set foot on Italian soil, as the betrothed of 
the Prince. All were struck by her bearing and 
beauty. On October 20, 1896, amid the cheers 
of these multitudes, the royal train left for 
Rome, where tens of thousands more awaited 
her arrival at the railway station and lined 
the streets through which she passed to the 
Quirinal. On October 24th, in the great ball- 
room of the royal palace, in the presence of 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita, Prince 
Nicholas and his son Mirko and his daughter 
Anne, Queen Maria Pia of Portugal, Princess 
Clotilde, Princess Laetitia, Prince Victor 
Napoleon and a galaxy of Princes and Princesses 
of the royal blood, of Dukes and Duchesses, 
officials of the Italian Royal House, Senators, 
Deputies, and the Ambassadors of Foreign 
Courts, the marriage of Prince Victor Em- 
manuel and Princess Elena was celebrated. 

As is now well-known, marriage in Italy is 
a civil contract, only legal when performed 
by the Syndic or Mayor of the place in which 
the bride and bridegroom reside, or by one of 
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the Mayor’s assessors. It must also take place 
in the Municipality or Council Chambers of 
that place, where there is a room furnished 
and set apart for the purpose. No other 
marriage ceremony is of any value. For 
example, a marriage performed in a church 
by a priest, no matter what his rank, from 
the Pope downward, is null and void. The 
woman so united dare not take the man’s 
name, the couple are registered living in 
concubinage, and if any children are born 
they are registered illegitimate, and cannot 
inherit any real property that may be left to 
them. All that the Church can do is to give 
its benediction to a couple legally married, 
which benediction is, of course, optional and 
of no legal value. 

The marriage of the Prince and Princess 
formed no exception to this law, only, instead 
of being married by the Lord Mayor of Rome 
in the Council Chambers of that city, they were 
married by the Civil Representatives of the 
nation, in the Quirinal Palace. These repre- 
sentatives were the Hon. Domenico Farini 
(President of the Senate) and the Marquis di 
Rudini (President of the House of Deputies), 
equivalent to the Lord Chancellor in the 
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House of Lords and the Leader of the House 
of Commons. These men, standing at a table, 
read to the Prince and Princess seated before 
them the marriage address in common use 
throughout Italy, which sets forth the nature 
of the marriage tie and gives good advice to 
the contracting parties. After this the usual 
questions were put, which, being answered in 
the affirmative by the Prince and Princess, 
Signor Farini solemnly declared Prince Victor 
Emmanuel of Savoy and the Princess Elena 
of Montenegro to be husband and wife, 
legally united in wedlock. The whole assem- 
blage then went to the Royal Chapel of Maria 
degli Angeli, where the Prince and Princess 
received the religious benediction of their 
union at the hands of Monsignor Anzino, 
the Court Chaplain. <A cloud of carrier- 
pigeons spread the news throughout Rome and 
Italy, whilst the telephone and telegraph bore 
it to the Courts of Europe. 

Everyone prophesied that this union, being 
one of love, uninfluenced by any political or 
family or church or religious consideration, 
would turn out to be a blessing not only to— 
Victor Emmanuel and his bride, but to the 
nation. 
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The Princess Elena, who is the fifth child 
of a family of seven, three sons and four 
daughters, born to Prince Nicholas and the 
Princess Milena, is a splendid woman in every 
way. Queenly in form and beauty, with her 
tall, lithe, well-developed frame and _ large 
lustrous black eyes, she is also possessed of 
queenly gifts of mind and heart, all of which 
were carefully trained, first in the pure atmo- 
sphere of her mountain home, and afterwards 
at the great school of Maria Federowna at 
St. Petersburg. At home her teachers were 
her grandfather, her father, and her mother. 
Her father taught her the elements of history, 
geography and the modern languages; her 
mother taught her music, all kinds of em- 
broidery and cooking ; whilst her grandfather, 
Prince Mirko Petrovitch, during the long nights 
of winter, enriched her mind with the folk- 
songs which embody the literature of the 
Principality, and fired her heart with the love 
of liberty, as he recounted the deeds of valour 
of her House and people in their struggles to 
beat off the oppressor and maintain their 
independence. At the school of Federowna in 
St. Petersburg, where she was confided to the 
‘care of the then Czarina, the sister of Queen 
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Alexandra of England and widow of Alex- 
ander III, her education was carried forward 
and completed. She is a fluent linguist. Before 
coming to Italy she was more accustomed to 
speak and write in French than in Italian, 
and so in her earlier receptions she talked 
French to her guests; but now all her con- 
versation on such occasions is carried on in 
Italian, in which language, too, her letters are 
written. She is a capable musician and a 
clever artist. When she takes photographs, 
which she is fond of doing, she always develops 
her own negatives. She has a mind well 
informed on most subjects. Like her grand- 
father and father, whose songs and dramas 
are justly celebrated, she is endowed with a 
genuine poetic talent which has shown itself 
in many lyric pieces. She is possessed of a 
wonderful sweetness of disposition, and has a 
nature full of tenderness and sympathy. These 
qualities made her a great favourite at the 
St. Petersburg school, where the girls used to 
bring to her all their troubles and sorrows. 
The Princess Elena is full of life and energy, 
an energetic walker, and a mountain-climber 
able to scale the highest peaks of her high- 
land home like a roe or a young hart. She 
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can manage a horse well, is a good shot, able 
to rival her brothers, as her husband saw when 
at Cettigne, in bringing down the pelican or 
hunting the wolf. Of late years she has almost 
entirely given up the chase, but after their 
marriage she and the Prince often went 
shooting. Returning from a day’s sport, on 
one occasion, she entered the carriage with her 
gun in her hand loaded, and invited the 
Countess Trigona di Santa Trinita, one of her 
maids-of-honour, to be seated beside her. It 
was not long before the Princess perceived 
that her companion was very uncomfortable. 
“Are you afraid, Countess?’ she asked 
sympathetically. The Countess confessed that 
she did feel somewhat nervous. “ Very well, 
I shall make it safe,’’ said the Princess, as, 
raising the gun to her shoulder, she fired it 
into the air. She then turned to the Countess, 
who was half dead with fright, and, smiling, 
said: ‘‘ Now you have nothing more to fear!” 

By nature Princess Elena is naturally timid 
and retiring, as, for example, when arriving 
late at a reception of Queen Margherita, she 
lingered by the door till her mother-in-law 
saw her and brought her forward. Yet she 
can, when occasion demands it, show great 
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firmness of will, tenacity of purpose, and 
bravery of action, as when, in August 1900, 
she went with her husband amongst the debris 
of the wreck of the train at Castel Giubileo 
and bandaged the broken limbs and cuts and 
bruises of the wounded, and spoke words of 
hope and comfort to the dying; or as when, 
in June 1906, she insisted on going to Ancona 
with her husband because it was known that 
anarchists were plotting to wreck the royal 
train, some bombs actually having been dis- 
covered. But the acts by which, above all 
others in a gracious and busy life, she will 
always be remembered and treasured in the 
hearts of the Italian people, are those works 
of kindness and merey which she and her 
royal husband wrought, at the risk of health 
and life, in Sicily and Calabria during the 
terrible earthquakes of the opening months 
of 1909. With unfaltering steps, she went 
amongst the tottermg houses on the still 
trembling earth, rescuing babies with her own 
hands and carrying them to the boats on the 
sea-shore to be conveyed to the hospital ships. 
Being a thoroughly trained nurse, she worked 
day and night in these extemporized hospitals, 
sometimes the only woman nurse on board, 
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now assisting the surgeon in setting broken 
limbs, now washing and bandaging wounds, 
her hands and garments stained with blood, 
and now allaying panic when a fresh shock of 
earthquake caused a cry of despair to reach 
them from the land, or when a half-frenzied 
patient started from bed and made a rush for 
the deck, crying, ‘‘ Save yourselves who can!” 
On this last occasion she was knocked down 
as she stood in the doorway trying to calm 
the excited people and stop their headlong 
rush. 

Soon after his marriage the Prince bought 
the little island of Monte Cristo, rendered 
famous by Alexander Dumas in his popular 
romance of that name, This island lies half- 
way between the port of Santo Stefano on 
the south-west corner of Tuscany and the 
eastern coast of Corsica. It is about twenty- 
five miles from either shore. Its sides are 
precipitous, except at a point opposite Santo 
Stefano, where there is a lovely sandy creek 
called Cala Maestra. The island is varied and 
picturesque, and is well wooded. It has always 
been in the hands of some rich proprietor 
as a summer resort and a shooting preserve. 
At one time it belonged to an Englishman. 
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Each of these proprietors did something to 
improve the sanitation of the island, to add 
to its beauty, to stock it with game of all 
kinds, even with the wild boar and the wild 
goat, and to make the residence on it ever 
larger and more comfortable. The island is 
thus a little paradise, an ideal summer retreat. 
Here, when the “‘ dog-days”’ came and the 
heat of Rome was unbearable, the Prince and 
Princess were accustomed to find a cool and 
quiet retreat, where, ‘“‘far from the madding 
crowd,” they could wander about, and fish 
and shoot and climb, and sketch and botanize, 
and picnic in the wild woods or on some cliff 
overlooking the blue sea, at their own sweet 
wills. 

At this time, too, the Prince bought a steam- 
yacht, called the Mira, from an English noble- 
man. This was a Clyde-built boat of about 
350 tons, and was almost new, having only been 
launched in 1891. The Prince had it refitted in 
English waters and rechristened Yela, which 
is a Montenegrin name. 

In this steam yacht the Prince and Princess 
used to spend profitably and pleasantly a 
month or two in summer. For example, in 
that of 1898 they set sail for the Archi- 
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pelago of Spitzbergen, thus anticipating their 
cousin, the Duke of the Abruzzi, in his more 
important voyages into the Arctic regions. 
Finding the weather and other conditions 
favourable, they penetrated as far as lati- 
tude 80°. Although this can only be regarded 
as a tourist excursion, the Yela nevertheless 
had reached a point farther north than had 
been attained at that time by any other 
Italian ship. A full description of this voyage, 
of the sport enjoyed, and of the scientific and 
botanic researches made by the Prince, is to 
be found in the ninth volume of the records 
of the Italian Geographical Society. The 
article is fully illustrated by photographs taken 
and developed by the Princess. 

Knamoured of their voyage, and feeling, as 
all who go north do, the fascination of the 
Arctic regions, the Prince and Princess returned 
to Spitzbergen the following summer. On this 
occasion, however, they got into tempestuous 
weather, and encountered many obstacles, 
which rendered this trip less enjoyable and less 
interesting than the former one. Indeed, on 
their return journey, when off the east coast 
of Scotland, it was so stormy that they ran 
up the Firth of Forth to Granton for shelter. 
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What the Prince and Princess saw of the 
Fife coast, of the winding Forth itself, and 
of Edinburgh and its surroundings, com- 
pensated them, to a certain extent, for their 
curtailed Arctic trip. 

The Royal couple admired the stupendous 
structure of the Forth Bridge, the longest 
bridge in the world, which carries the London 
and North-Eastern Railway between South 
and North Queensferry, a distance of a mile 
and a half. They were struck, as everyone 
is, by the length of its two main spans, 
1,700 feet each, and by their height, 150 feet 
above the level of high water. They were 
also interested in the fact that hundreds of 
Italians had been engaged on its construction, 
working chiefly in caissons sunk in the bed 
of the river, for the laying of the stone and 
concrete foundations of its piers. 

The Prince and Princess had only time to 
pay Edinburgh a hurried visit, but it was 
sufficient to give them a vivid impression of 
its surpassing interest as a city and of 
the unrivalled beauty of its surroundings. 
The Prince, who knows Scottish history well, 
greatly enjoyed seeing the Castle, St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Holyrood Palace and other classic 
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spots, whilst the views from the Castle espla- 
nade, from Princes Street and from other 
standpoints were unforgettable. Some years 
later, at a private audience, which the Prince, 
then King of Italy, graciously accorded me, 
this visit to Edinburgh came up in conversa- 
tion, and, amongst other things, His Majesty 
spoke of the number of clergymen he saw, 
which, I explained, was due to the fact that, 
being the month of May, the General Assemblies 
of the Church were in session. The King 
at once showed an interest in these gatherings, 
asking many questions about them. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PRINCE CALLED SUDDENLY TO 
THE THRONE 
1900. iat 31. 
‘* The king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, siableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 


Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 


HEN the summer of 1900 came round 

the Prince and Princess, instead of taking 
their usual long sea-voyage, resolved to content 
themselves with a cruise in the southern and 
eastern waters of the Mediterranean Sea. This 
was providential. When they got as far as 
Greece, for some reason or other, perhaps not 
very clear to themselves, they resolved to go 
no farther, but at once to turn westward and 
homeward. On July 30th they were off the 
south-east corner of Calabria, within sight of 


the lighthouse of Spartavento. Suddenly they 
80 
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were surprised and alarmed by having this 
message signalled to them by the semaphore : 
“Tue KING SERIOUSLY ILL.” Perplexed and 
saddened, they could not imagine what had 
happened, for they had left him only a week 
or two before in perfect health and spirits. 
He had said to them: “Whilst you are on your 
cruise I shall go to Monza.” Monza is about 
twenty miles north-east of Milan, and was the 
capital of the old Lombardic kingdom. King 
Humbert went frequently there, staying in 
the old Lombardic palace, and enjoying its 
extensive gardens and woods. 

Very soon after receiving the semaphore 
message of King Humbert’s illness the Prince 
and Princess saw a torpedo-boat coming to 
them at full speed, with its flag half-mast high. 
Their hearts sank within them. As it came 
alongside, the uncle of the Prince, the Duke 
of Genoa, went on board the yacht. Soon the 
Prince and Princess learned all. 

On July 29th, gymnastic games were being 
held at Monza, in a field less than half a mile 
from the royal palace. The King was asked 
to distribute the prizes, and graciously con- 
sented to do so, always pleased to identify 
himself with his people, in their joys as well 
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as in their sorrows. He drove to the grounds 
in the evening in time to see the finish of the 
games, after which he gave to the winners 
their medals and rewards. When all was over, 
he left the platform and, entering his carriage, 
was about to start on his return journey, 
surrounded by a crowd of people enthusi- 
astically applauding, when an anarchist, named 
Gaetana Brescia, who was standing near the 
carriage, fired four shots at the King, three 
of which took effect. The assassin was seized. 
The horses were started at a gallop to carry 
the wounded King to the palace, where medical 
aid would be found. But he died before it 
was reached. Just as the carriage passed 
through the park gates, good King Humbert 
expired. No wonder that both the Prince and 
the Princess were stunned and crushed under 
the awful news. 

The steam yacht proceeded on its way to 
Naples. There the Prince and Princess landed 
and were met by the Premier Saracco, the aged 
Crispi, and other members of the Government. 
A special train was waiting, by which he and 
the Princess were carried at express speed 
to Monza. At the palace door his mother, « 
Queen Margherita, met him. When the first 
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paroxysm of grief was spent, the Prince was 
seen to enter the death-chamber alone. There 
he remained a long time, it is said, on his 
knees in prayer beside the bier. But no 
eye saw him, save the eye of Him who 
seeth in secret. When he came out, he was 
calmed and strengthened, and instantly set 
about the duties which devolved upon him 
as King. 

The first of these duties was to make a 
proclamation to his people. The Minister of 
Grace and Justice, the Hon. Emmanuel 
Giantusco, in order to save his young Sovereign 
thought and labour in his hour of grief and 
loneliness, had prepared this for him. The 
Prince, now King Victor Emmanuel III (for 
there was never any question as to the title 
he would assume as sovereign), whilst thanking 
the Minister for his care and thoughtfulness, 
set it aside and prepared one himself. In 
doing this he showed his personality, and his 
determination from the very first never to 
shirk any duty, but conscientiously to fulfil 
every one which his new and high position 
entailed upon him. The following is the King’s 

» Proclamation: 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL III. 


By the Grace of God and the Will of the People, King of 
Italy. 


ITALIANS,— 

The second King of Italy is dead. Carried by his 
training asa soldier through the perils of battle ; protected 
by the will of Providence from the risks he faced with equal 
courage, when succouring his people in times of cholera, 
the good and virtuous King has fallen the victim of an 
atrocious crime, at the very moment when, with a clear 
conscience, he was taking part in the holiday joys of 
his people. It was not given to me to receive my father’s 
last breath. I feel, however, that it is my highest duty 
to follow his counsels and to imitate the virtues which 
he exhibited as a King, and as the First Citizen of Italy. 

In this supreme moment of intense grief I draw the 
strength that I require from the example of my August 
Parent and also from that of the Great King, my Grand- 
father, who well deserved to be cailed the Father of the 
Country. 

I am comforted too, and supported by the love and 
devotion of the Italian people. The Institutions which 
the venerated and deplored King loyally sustained 
and rendered stable, during the twenty-five years of his 
untarnished reign, will survive him. These institutions, 
sacred to me because of the traditions of my House, I 
will always protect, with a firm and energetic hand, 
against all treachery and violence, from whatever quarter 
they may come, and they will secure, I am certain, the 
prosperity and greatness of the country. 

It was the glory of my noble Grandfather that he 
gave to Italy Unity and Independence; it was the 
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glory of my Father that he jealously guarded these 
inestimable blessings. May God so aid me, and may the 
love of my people so uphold me, that I may be able to 
consecrate all my energies as a King to the maintenance 
of that liberty, and to the defence of the Monarchy, 
bound, both of them, with indissoluble chains to the 
highest interests of the country. 


ITALIANS,— 


Give tears and honour to the sacred memory of 
King Humbert I of Savoy, you who have once more 
shown that you regard the bitter grief of my House as 
your own domestic sorrow. This solidarity of thought 
and of affection is now, and will always be, the most 
secure bulwark of my Kingdom; the best guarantee of 
its unity, which is summed up in the watchword, ‘‘ Roma 
Intangibile”’ ; the symbol of its greatness ; and the pledge 
of its integrity. 
This is my faith and my ambition as a citizen and as a 
King. 
VITTORIO EMANUELE. 


Given at Monza, August 2, 1900. 


This Royal Proclamation shows that the 
Prince, though called upon suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and amid surroundings of the 
deepest grief and consternation, to occupy the 
throne, was not found unprepared. His ex- 
traordinary education and training had fitted 
him to play his part well in any emergency, 
as was shown on this occasion. He here 
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disclosed the solidity of his character and 
struck the key-note of his reign. 

As was to be expected, the Proclamation 
called forth the universal approval of the 
Press, not only in Italy, but throughout Europe. 
In England this was expressed in the warmest 
terms. The Daily Telegraph said: ‘‘ Nothing 
could be more reassuring for Italy than the 
words with which the successor of King Hum- 
bert signalized his accession to the throne.” 
The Daily Chronicle said : ‘* The Proclamation 
is noble and strong, and contains not the 
slightest trace of animosity, which constitutes 
an excellent augury for the immediate future 
of Italy.” The Daily Graphic said that it was 
“virile and worthy of the grandson of King 
Victor Emmanuel II.” 

The next day King Victor Emmanuel III 
issued a Second Proclamation, addressed to the 
Army and Navy. 


KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III TO HIS ARMY 
AND NAVY. 


The entire civilized world has heard with indignation 
of the tragic end of my lamented Father. The grief 
of the Nation is assuredly reproduced in the hearts of 
you, my good and faithful soldiers. In this sad moment 
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my heart turns with confidence to you all, feeling certain 
that you will transfer to me the affection with which 
you surrounded King Humbert, an affection which, 
following the example of my Father, I reciprocate with 
the heart of a soldier. And with you my thought turns 
to your comrades in arms, now in Crete, Eritrea and 
China, and who are in these distant places showing the 
traditional qualities of Italian soldiers, and are holding 
aloft the glorious national banner, the symbol of the 
unity and of the greatness of our country. 


A week later another great occasion pre- 
sented itself for the young King to show the 
nobility of his character, his ardent patriotism 
and the extraordinary grasp he had of his 
rights and duties as a constitutional Sovereign. 
On August 11th, in Rome, in the great hall 
of Palazzo Madama (the Senate House), he had 
to meet members of his own Royal House, his 
Ministers, the Senators and Deputies (members 
of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons), and the Ambassadors of Foreign 
Courts. First of all he took the RoyaL Oatu 
in these words : 


I swear, in the presence of God, and before the Nation, 
to observe the Constitution, and to exercise the Royal 
Authority by virtue of the laws and in conformity 
with them, and to regulate my conduct with a single 
regard to the interest, prosperity and honour of the 
country. 
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After a pause the King again rose and 
delivered the following magnificent speech, 
which constituted his 


PROCLAMATION TO THE GOVERNMENT AND 
PARLIAMENT. 


My first thought is for my people, and it is a thought 
of love and gratitude. The people who wept at the bier 
of their King, who, affectionate and faithful, have attached 
themselves to my person, have demonstrated how firmly 
the Liberal Monarchy is rooted in the country. From 
this universality of grief I draw the best auspices for 
my reign. 

I am proud to have heard the noble and sympathetic 
voice which rose spontaneously from the soul of the nation 
at the news of the tragic event at Monza. ‘This tells me 
that there still beats in the hearts of the Italians that 
passion of patriotism which has inspired miracles of 
valour. When a people has written in the book of history 
a page like that of our Risorgimento, it has a right to 
hold high its head, and to aim at the loftiest ideals. 

It is with my head erect, and with these noble ideals 
in view, that I consecrate myself to my country, with all 
the enthusiasm and energy of which I feel capable, and 
with all the strength that the examples and traditions 
of my House give me. 

Sacred are the words of Charles Albert the Magnani- 
mous, who gave the nation its Constitution ; sacred are 
the words of my noble Grandfather, il Re Galantuomo, 
who brought about Italy’s independence and unity ; 
sacred likewise are the words of my august Father, who, 
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in all the acts of his life, showed himself the worthy heir 
of the virtues of the Father of the Country. 

The work of my Father was aided and adorned by 
that of my Venerable Mother, who instilled into my 
heart and impressed upon my mind the sentiment of 
duty as a Prince and as an Italian. So also I shall have 
united with me in my work my august Consort, Queen 
Elena, who, born like my own House of a hardy mountain 
race, will dedicate herself entirely to her adopted country. 

Of the friendship of all the Foreign Powers we have 
had an eloquent proof by their sending to us August 
Princes and Illustrious Representatives to express their 
participation in our grief. I now declare myself pro- 
foundly grateful to them all. 

Italy has always been an efficacious instrument in pre- 
serving and in promoting European peace, and such it 
will continue to be during my reign. 

But external peace is not enough. We need internal 
peace and the hearty co-operation of all good men for 
the development of our intellectual strength and of our 
economic energy. 

Let us educate our generation in the love of country 
and of honest work. Let us educate the people in the 
sentiment of honour—in that sentiment of honour which 
inspires our Army, for that is the true pledge of a comrade- 
ship and brotherhood which will join in unity and patriot- 
ism the whole Italian family. 

Let us unite ourselves and let us defend ourselves by 
wise laws, and by their rigorous application. 

Let the Monarchy and let Parliament proceed solidly 
in this salutary work. 

Fearless and confident I ascend the Throne, with 
the full consciousness of my rights and my duties as a 
King. 
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Let Italy have faith in me, as I have faith in her and in 
her future, and no human power will succeed in destroy- 
ing that which our forefathers with such self-abnega- 
tion built up. It is, however, necessary that we watch 
and put forth all our strength to preserve intact the 
great inheritance of Italian Unity and Italian Liberty. 
There shall never be lacking in me the most serene faith 
in our liberal policy, and there shall never be wanting in 
me that force of initiative and that energy of action which 
are necessary for the defence of the glorious institutions 
of the country, the precious legacy of our ancestors. 

Brought up in the love of religion and of the country, 
I call upon God to witness my promise that from this 
day forward I offer my heart, my mind and my life to 
the greatness of my country. 


I need not say that the address was listened 
to by those present with an ever-rising sense 
in their hearts of love and admiration for the 
speaker; whilst the representatives of the 
nation, Ministers, Senators and Deputies, all 
felt alike the inspiration of the lofty con- 
ception of civic duty, and of personal devotion 
to the country’s interest, which their young 
Sovereign so concisely and so eloquently set 
before them. The speech, in its boldness and 
directness, in its precision of words and single- 
ness of aim, reminds one of those of the great 
King Victor Emmanuel II, his grandfather. 
Our own Ambassador, Lord Currie, said; ‘* In 
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all my life I have never been present at such 
a moving meeting, nor have I ever heard from 
the throne so powerful an address.” 

Twenty-five years have passed since King 
Kmmanuel III ascended the throne and made 
those splendid Proclamations and Speeches 
to the Nation, the Army and Navy, and to 
the Government and Parliament. This year 
the semi-jubilee of his reign is being cele- 
brated by his subjects, with every expres- 
sion of admiring and enthusiastic loyalty. 
Looking back over those twenty-five years, 
every Italian feels that the King has been true 
to the oath he took in Palazzo Madama, on 
that ever-memorable day, August 11, 1900, 
and that he has failed in nothing he then 
undertook and promised to do. He has lived 
with his head erect, pursuing with zeal and 
consecration of purpose, in every department 
of life, the high ideals he then set before him. 
In doing this, as we shall see, he has set an 
example to the Court, to the Government, to 
Parliament, and to the whole body of the 
people, as a husband and father, as a states- 
man, and as the First Soldier and the First 
Citizen of Italy. 


CHAPTER V 


THE KING AS A STATESMAN 
1900-1925. tat 31-56. 


“One in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. 


TATESMANSHIP was one of the many 

natural gifts that characterized the House 
of Savoy. Its Princes, like the Doges of the 
old Republic of Venice, were men of versatile 
talents; each one combined in himself the 
ruler, the soldier, the lawgiver and the judge. 
They were, therefore, well versed in the science 
and art of government. In regard to this 
endowment, as in regard to many others, 
King Victor Emmanuel III is a worthy scion 
of his House. In a particular manner, too, 
he has inherited not a little of the sound, 
almost intuitive, judgment and common-sense 
statesmanship of his grandfather, the great 


King Victor Emmanuel II, whose name he 
bears. 
92 
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The Proclamations which, as we have seen, 
the King made to the People, to the Army 
and Navy, and to the Government and Parlia- 
ment, when he was called suddenly to the 
throne, show a marvellous grasp of the affairs 
of State. This was due not only to the 
marked aptitude for governing which he 
inherited, but also to the fact that General 
Osio had continually and diligently culti- 
vated that gift. Not for a moment did the 
General ever forget that his Royal pupil was 
destined one day to be the supreme ruler 
in the land. Still, he could not, and did not, 
teach him party politics. His own status in 
the Army, and other things, forbade it. But 
he had his pupil well grounded in history, 
first in that of his own country, and then in 
those of other European nations, more parti- 
cularly that of Great Britain. America, and 
more especially Southern America, which is 
so largely populated by Italian emigrants, 
naturally received special attention. Also 
countries in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
beyond it were not forgotten. 

In 1891, as we have already seen, the 
Prince came of age, when his education 
‘“‘under tutors and governors’’ came to an 
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end. He was then free to study what he 
liked, and at once he turned his attention 
to the internal affairs of the country. For 
five years—that is, till 1896, when his marriage 
took place—this study occupied him more or 
less, but after that day, on till 1900, when 
he was. unexpectedly called to the throne, 
he devoted himself more exclusively to it. 
In this way he made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the different parties in the 
country, with the character of their leaders, 
with their tendencies and policies, and, whilst 
not taking any active part in the Councils 
of State, he followed what was happening 
from day to day. 

At this time, too, his father began to entrust 
to him the performance of many less important 
State functions, such as those in connection 
with the launching of battleships, with the 
opening of art exhibitions or of schools and 
hospitals, and with the laying of the founda- 
tion-stones of public monuments and _ build- 
ings. Wherever he went on these missions he 
generally remained a few days, so as to meet 
those in authority and personally to see for 
himself the industries and commerce of the 
place and to inquire into the social, moral 
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and educational condition of the people. On 
these occasions, I may say, the Queen (then 
the Princess) always went with him, so that 
together they thus learned to know the people 
and the people learned to know and to love 
them, admiring the decision of character, the 
versatile knowledge and the marked ability 
of the one and the beauty, intelligence and 
gentleness of the other. 

Many years ago, when I was first received in 
private audience by His Majesty, I was struck 
by the extent of his historic and_ political 
knowledge. In the course of conversation a 
once celebrated scientist and historian was 
referred to, whose works are not now read, 
and whose very name I have found some well- 
read persons did not know. The King knew 
all about him. Incidentally I mentioned an 
obscure village, situated amongst the Apen- 
nine Mountains; he knew the name even of 
its Syndic. He also displayed a keen interest 
in British politics, and showed himself well 
acquainted with the names and characters of 
the leading parliamentary men of all parties, 
although he seemed to look away from indi- 
viduals to the general trend of individuals 
and of public opinion. 
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His Majesty receives regularly the leading 
reviews, magazines, and the illustrated and 
daily papers of Great Britain and of the 
chief continental nations, being able to read 
them, without difficulty, in the different 
languages in which they are printed. He 
thus keeps himself abreast of what of impor- 
tance is going on everywhere. As one of his 
aides-de-camp said to me at a Quirinal Palace 
function, “Il Re sa tutto”? (The King knows 
everything). The tone of conviction with 
which he said it also impressed me. 

We know that the late Queen Victoria 
would affix her signature to no State Paper 
until she had read and considered it, and that 
this for a time caused a little friction between 
her and her Ministers. Lord Palmerston, when 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, did not conceal 
his annoyance, although the Queen was quite 
within her rights. King Victor Emmanuel III 
acts exactly as the Queen did, and, at the 
beginning of his reign, had an experience 
similar to what she had. It seems that good 
King Humbert had been accustomed to sign 
parliamentary papers without examination and 
without delay, and the Italian Ministers natu- 
rally thought that his son would do the same. 
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They therefore felt somewhat put out when 
their young Sovereign took time to read and 
study, and even to criticige and discuss with 
them, the contents of dispatches. Indeed, it 
is said that, because of this, his first Ministers 
threatened to resign. But Victor Emmanuel III 
stood firm, realizing that his conduct was in 
accordance with his kingly duty and kingly 
right. Now he has his way as a matter of 
course, and, indeed, all decrees are laid before 
him some days before his signature is required, 
that he may thus have time to examine them 
and express his will concerning them. 

In August 1900, when King Victor Em- 
manuel III ascended the throne, Italy was 
in a very excited and disturbed condition. 
Indeed, she was passing through an economic 
and a political crisis, both of which were of a 
most serious nature. The causes of the Kco- 
nomic Crisis were chiefly the following: A 
reckless expenditure on public works ; a heavy 
military outlay to raise Italy (then only thirty- 
nine years old) to the status of a first-class 
Power, and to meet the extra demands made 
upon her by the unhappy Triple Alliance 
signed at Vienna in 1882; the disaster that 
overtook Francesco Crispi’s colonial enter- 
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prises in Northern Africa, especially at Adua 
in 1896; and above all, the tariff barrier set 
up by France, in 1888, against Italian exports, 
which reduced them, in 1900, from 350 to 150 
millions of lire. The Political Crisis was to a 
large extent the result of the economic one, 
but it would not have become serious—indeed, 
it might not have arisen at all—but for the 
sinister workings of the anarchists, communists 
and socialists, who combined to create, foster 
and spread it. Fortunately, Francesco Crispi 
was then Prime Minister, the only Italian states- 
man, as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain told me here 
in Venice, who at that time commanded the 
respect and confidence of the British Govern- 
ment. With a strong hand Crispi crushed a 
revolutionary rismg in Tuscany, and broke 
up all subversive associations throughout the 
country. The criminal propaganda of these 
anarchists culminated in the assassination of 
King Humbert at Monza. By this act they 
hoped mightily to advance their cause, but, 
owing greatly to the clever statesmanship of 
King Victor Emmanuel III, it had quite the 
opposite effect. A wave of horror and in- 
dignation at the crime swept through the 
country, as well as one of sympathy for Victor 
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Emmanuel and his bride. The young King, 
as the Proclamation he made to the people 
shows, instead of railing against the revolu- 
tionaries and the regicide, simply, having in 
few words stigmatized the crime, threw him- 
self on that loyalty, affection and generosity 
which his people had manifested towards him 
in his sorrow, and told them how he was 
“supported and comforted’ by their ‘‘ love 
and devotion,” and how “this solidarity of 
thought and affection,’ existing between him 
and his subjects, was then, and would always 
be, “‘ the most secure bulwark of his kingdom 
and the best guarantee of its unity.” 

But King Victor Emmanuel III did more 
than what I have just said. He realized, 
and he acknowledged, that the bad economic 
condition of the country, though it by no 
means justified the action of these revolu- 
tionaries, could be used by them, and was used 
by them, as an instrument well adapted to 
stir up general discontent, class-hatred and 
insurrection. He therefore at once set him- 
self to remedy this state of matters. An 
Old Age Pensions scheme, especially meant to 
help aged survivors of the Wars of Indepen- 
dence, had formed an item in the programme 
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of more than one Government, and indeed a 
Bill to give it effect had been for some time 
before the House. The King _ personally 
instructed his Ministers to take it up without 
delay, which they did, when speedily it became 
law. On the King’s initiative a Labour Bureau 
was set up, for the purpose of examining 
the conditions of labour generally, in order to 
better, by legislation, if necessary, the social 
condition of the workers. A Labour Accident 
Insurance Act was also passed, which has 
proved a source of blessing to many families 
whose breadwinners were temporarily or, as 
sometimes happened, permanently incapaci- 
tated for work. Nor did the possibility of 
improving the economical conditions of the 
country, by an increased attention bestowed 
on agriculture, escape the notice of the King. 
Italy, with its great well-watered plains, like 
those of Lombardy and Venetia, and with its 
innumerable fertile valleys, has agricultural 
resources equal to, if not superior to, any 
other continental nation, for is it not ‘‘ the 
garden of Kurope”? But at the beginning 
of the century these resources were far from 
being adequately developed. The science of 
agriculture was but little understood, and 
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modern machinery for preparing the ground 
and for sowing seeds and reaping harvest was 
almost unknown. I have often seen wooden 
ploughs in use, and, indeed, I once stayed with 
an enterprising farmer who again and again 
imported agricultural machines from England, 
only to have them broken by an ignorant and 
prejudiced peasantry. Now all this is changed, 
largely owing to the initiative of the King, 
who was instrumental in establishing in Rome 
an Agricultural College, which sends professors 
throughout the country to teach the farmers 
the science of husbandry and of horticulture. 
In a good harvest year Italy can now not 
only feed her millions of inhabitants, but can 
also have a surplus of grain and fruit for 
exportation. 

King Victor Emmanuel III, having set on 
foot, with the help of his Ministers, these 
various agencies for the improvement of the 
economic condition of the country, thus pro- 
moting internal peace and contentment and 
cutting the ground from under the feet of 
communist agitators, turned his thoughts to 
the confirming and strengthening of Italy’s 
foreign alliances. Realizing that, for the dis- 
sipation of jealousies and misunderstandings, 
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and for the riveting of friendships, nothing 
avails like the personal meeting, face to face, 
of man with man, he resolved to visit, during 
the opening years of his reign, the chief 
sovereigns and rulers in Europe. Accordingly, 
in 1902 he visited the Czar of Russia. It is 
not improbable that he was induced to make 
this his first visit because, as I have already 
told in a previous chapter, Queen Elena, when 
a schoolgirl in Petrograd, was under the 
special care of the Czarina, Marie, wife of 
the Czar Nicholas, Queen Alexandra’s sister. 
The visit was a great success. Not only did 
it cement the friendship that existed between 
the two reigning Houses, but it led to the 
framing of a commercial treaty very favour- 
able to Italy. The following year (1903) the 
King visited the ex-Kaiser William in Berlin, 
and would have gone on to Vienna to see the 
Emperor Joseph had it not been for the fact 
that the Emperor would not—I should say, 
could not—return the visit. King Humbert 
went to Vienna, but only after Crispi had 
extracted a written promise from the Emperor 
that he would return the visit, not in Venice, 
nor in Florence, but in Rome. The Pope 
forbade Joseph, a Roman Catholic, to visit 
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a sovereign in Rome, who, he said, usurped 
his place. The visit was never paid. King 
Victor Emmanuel III did not wish a repetition 
of such an unpleasant incident. The King’s 
next and last visit at this early period of 
his reign was to France, to pay a visit to 
M. Loubet, the then President of the Republic. 
On this occasion Queen Elena accompanied 
him. The visit was a memorable one for 
many reasons. The heartiness of the recep- 
tion given to the young sovereigns surpassed 
all expectation. The Parisians were full of 
enthusiasm, expressing freely their admiration 
of the gentleness, simplicity and beauty of the 
Queen; and the Press of all shades echoed 
their feelings. The tariff wall, erected in 1888, 
against Italian exports was demolished, and 
a commercial treaty favourable to both 
countries took its place. Six months later 
President Loubet went to Rome to return 
the gracious visit paid him by King Victor 
Emmanuel III and Queen Elena. The cordial 
reception he received was gratifying not only 
to him, but to the whole French nation. 

The year 1911 was the Jubilee year of Italy. 
Born, as we have seen, in 1861, she had then 
completed the fiftieth year of her existence 
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as a free and united kingdom. It therefore 
marked an epoch in her history, which was 
celebrated with enthusiasm throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The celebra- 
tions everywhere, but more especially in Rome, 
were fitted and designed to knit the hearts of 
the people more closely together in a common 
love of country and in a sense of loyalty to 
the throne. They also served to bring out 
conspicuously the statesmanship of the King. 

One of the chief events in Rome was the 
inauguration of the great National Monument, 
on the northern slope of the Capitol, to King 
Victor Emmanuel II, Jl Re Galantuomo and 
The Father of the Country. The King died in 
January 1878, and before the year closed an 
equestrian statue was erected to his memory 
on the Pincio Hill, Rome, and within the 
next few years similar statues were erected 
in Milan, Verona, Venice, Geneva, Florence, 
Leghorn, Bologna, Naples, Udine and Perugia, 
and monuments of a less ambitious nature 
in every town of any pretensions throughout 
the land. But this Jubilee monument is no 
local one. It is, as I have said, national, 
and is fitted not only to keep alive in the 
minds of Italians what they owe to the House 
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of Savoy and to King Victor Emmanuel II, 
but to teach them, through the documents 
and objects collected in the Historical Museum 
which it contains, what their own forefathers 
sacrificed and suffered to bring about Italy’s 
redemption. Another great event of this Jubi- 
lee year was the gathering together in Rome of 
all the Syndics (Lord Mayors and Mayors) of 
Italy from the Alps to Sicily. They numbered 
over seven hundred, and King Victor Em- 
manuel III and Queen Elena entertained them 
allon June 4th, at what amounted to a sump- 
tuous banquet, in the gardens of the Quirinal 
Palace. No wonder the King said: “ This is a 
reception new to me. The Quirinal is big, 
but, if it rains, I shall not be able to put them 
all under cover, and so many are dressed in the 
costly characteristic costumes of their native 
places.”” However, the gathering clouds all 
dispersed, the sun shone brilliantly, and all 
saw their young sovereigns, and many had the 
honour of being spoken to by them. The third 
and last episode of these Jubilee Celebrations 
in Rome is one in which King Victor 
Emmanuel III, with statesman-like ability, 
clinched the teaching of the two former of 
which I have spoken. He invited to a great 
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meeting in Campidoglio his Ministers, the 
Parliamentary Deputies, the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and the seven hundred Lord Mayors and 
Mayors. The King then addressed them on 
the meaning of the Jubilee, recalling the 
wonderful progress Italy had made, from the 
standpoint of civil and religious freedom, 
of public instruction, of literature, of industry 
and commerce, of agriculture, of finance, and 
of hospitals and other beneficent institutions, 
since its creation in 1861, which progress, he 
was certain, would go on_uninterruptedly, 
securing for Italy a future of prosperity, 
happiness and glory. 

The next time King Victor Emmanuel III 
comes prominently before us as a great states- 
man is in October 1922, when, on his own 
initiative and in opposition to his Ministers, 
he took a decision which changed the destiny 
of Italy, shunting her, as it were, from a line 
along which she was running swiftly to ruin 
and misery on to one of safety, happiness 
and prosperity. 

During the war Lenin had said that he 
would, at any cost, conquer Italy, after which 
he would use it as a vantage-ground for the 
subjugation to Bolshevism of every other 
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European country, including England. For 
a time it looked as if he would make good his 
word. No sooner had the war ended—indeed, 
even before it ended he began to pour into 
Italy his emissaries by the hundred, all well 
supplied with gold, precious stones and other 
treasures to aid them in their Bolshevist 
propaganda. Unfortunately, owing to the 
miserable state of the country after the war, 
food scarce and dear, and privations of various 
kinds pressing upon the people, they found 
many not unwilling to listen to their fair 
speeches, in which they denounced the war 
as one solely undertaken in the interests of 
the capitalists. At the Parliamentary Election 
of November 1919 some 350  Bolshevists, 
Communists and Socialists were returned, and 
at the Municipal Elections in all the large 
towns the successful candidates belonged to 
the red-flag party. Then for the next three 
years there was nothing but strikes and insur- 
rections, the Bolshevists even taking forcible 
possession of the chief factories in Turin and 
Milan and trying to run them, which, of 
course, they could not do. If soldiers got into 
a train, the conductor refused to start it till 
they were turned out. Officers were assaulted 
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and their war medals and stripes torn from 
their breasts and arms. Worse still, the 
Socialist Premier, Francesco Saverio Nitti, 
granted a free pardon to all deserters, which 
included not only exemption from punishment, 
but also the restoration to them of all their 
civil rights and privileges. Thus befriended, 
these men came from their hiding-places and 
from foreign countries and were received as 
heroes by a degenerate populace. 

It was now that Benito Mussolini, who had 
been fighting fiercely by tongue and by pen 
in his paper Popolo d’Italia, Bolshevist and 
Socialist in Parliament, in the municipalities 
and in the country, started the Fascisti move- 
ment, appealing specially to ex-soldiers who, 
like himself, were horrified and indignant that 
all the rights and privileges, both national 
and international, for which they had fought 
and bled, and for which thousands of their 
comrades had died, should be trampled under- 
foot, whilst cowardly deserters, who had 
betrayed their King and country, should 
be applauded and honoured. Thousands 
answered Mussolini’s appeal and flocked to 
his standard. The word fascist simply means 
bound together. It is taken from the Latin 
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Fasces, the bundle of rods, with the axehead 
projecting from the centre, which the Roman 
lictors carried, the symbol of union and 
power. This old Roman Fasces is the badge 
of modern fascismo. The Italian Fascisti are 
men bound together, under their Duce (leader) 
Mussolini, to fight Bolshevism, Communism 
and Socialism in every shape and form. They 
soon became strong enough in all the large 
towns to turn by force their enemies out of 
the municipal offices. Then came, in October 
1922, the great gathering in Naples of over 
forty thousand Fascisti under Mussolini, when 
a resolution was enthusiastically adopted to 
march on Rome and overthrow the Govern- 
ment. 

Facta was then Premier in the place of 
Nitti. He learned of the decision of Mussolini 
and prepared to resist it. He concentrated 
in Rome a perfect army of soldiers in order 
to fight the Fascisti. He then drew out a 
decree proclaiming Rome to be in a state of 
siege and putting all Italy under martial law. 
This decree he took to the King to sign. 
What was his consternation when His Majesty, 
not only peremptorily refused to sign it, but 
also dismissed him then and there as his 
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Minister, and called Benito Mussolini to take 
his place. Thus came about the bloodless 
revolution of October 380, 1922. The King, 
by his statesmanship, thus saved Italy from 
the horrors of civil war. But he did more 
than that. He prevented a rebellion in the 
Army, for several generals, many officers, 
and hundreds of soldiers wore “black shirts” 
under their uniforms, and had they been 
called upon to fight, they would have thrown 
off their uniforms and joined the ranks of 
the Fascisti under their leader Mussolini. 
Thus, instead of civil war and a military 
rebellion, King Victor Emmanuel III started 
Italy on a career of peace, prosperity and 
progress. His Majesty thus proved himself 
to be one of Italy’s greatest statesmen. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE KING AS A SOLDIER 
THE FIRST SOLDIER OF ITALY 


“The King’s name is a tower of strength.” 
SHAKESPEARE, King Richard ILI. 


S I have already said, the Princes of 

the House of Savoy were not only able 
statesmen, but also valiant soldiers—men 
brave to fight and skilful to lead. The courage 
and dash of King Victor Emmanuel II is 
proverbial. War was his element. He had 
no ear for music, other than that of the battle- 
field. On the field of San Lucia he said: 
‘* What lovely music is this of the camp! 
This I do understand. This pleases me.” 
When Austrian bullets were flying thick around 
him as he led his troops at Montebello, and 
General La Marmora ventured to tell him that 
he was exposing his life too recklessly, he 
replied: “‘ If you are afraid, you can retire ”’ ; 
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and to a French Colonel, who remonstrated 
with him as La Marmora had done, he said, 
as if the Colonel were jealous of his bravery : 
‘* Here there is glory enough for all.” 

Nor did King Humbert, as a soldier, prove 
himself unworthy of his father. No one fought 
more bravely than he did in the war with 
Austria, in 1866, which brought about the 
deliverance from Austrian rule of Venice and 
of the province of Venetia. 

But the soldier par excellence of the House 
of Savoy is King Victor Emmanuel III. He 
is acclaimed by all Italians, from the highest 
to the lowest, as The First Soldier of Italy. 
He is so for two reasons: firstly, because of 
his knowledge of the science of warfare, and 
secondly, because of his heroism in the Great 
War. In regard to the former, as we saw when 
dealing with his education, he passed through 
three military colleges and by sheer force of 
merit, tested by public examinations, rose to 
the highest rank in the Army. When but 
nineteen years of age he held the post of Major, 
and was put in command of a Company in 
Rome. In this capacity, at the festival of the 
Statuto (June 8, 1888), he made his first public 
military appearance in the presence of his 
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father, his military chiefs, and of Roman 
citizens, and he acquitted himself so well that 
he gained the admiration of his superiors and 
of the people, who broke out in cheers, crying, 
“Vwoa il Principe!” Talking of it the next 
day to Professor Morandi, his old teacher, he 
said : “‘ Amongst so many people I only recog- 
nized you and that tyrant of adentist!”’ At 
the beginning of 1890 he gained the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and was put at the head 
of a Roman Battalion, and at the end of this 
year he was promoted Colonel and sent to 
Naples to take charge of the First Regiment 
of Infantry. During the two years he held this 
command he made his regiment, by personal 
example and by hard drill, a model for the 
whole Army. One day he told Professor 
Morandi that amongst military ranks he 
thought that of Colonel was the most attractive 
and desirable, because it offered to him who 
occupied it the greatest satisfaction. In 1892 
he passed as Major-General and two years 
later he rose to be Lieutenant-General, when 
he was put in command of the Army Divisions 
stationed at Florence. Finally, in 1896, he 
attained the rank of General. 

Secondly, King Victor Emmanuel III is 
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called The First Soldier of Italy because of 
his heroism during the Great War. Italy 
entered the war, on the side of the Allies, at 
midnight of Sunday, May 28, 1915, and the 
very next day the King issued the following 
martial Proclamation to his Army and Navy :— 


SOLDIERS ON LAND AND SEA,— 

The solemn hour for the revindication of our 
National Rights has struck. Following the example of 
my brave Grandfather, I assume the Supreme Command 
of the forces on Sea and Land in the full assurance of 
victory gained by your valour, your self-abnegation and 
your military discipline. The enemy you have to fight 
is warlike and worthy of yourarms. Being well-trained, 
he will doubtless offer a dogged resistance, but your 
irresistible onset will know how to subdue him. 


SOLDIERS,— 


Yours will be the glory of planting the tricoloured 
flag of Italy on the confines assigned by Nature to our 
country! Yours will be the glory of finally completing 
the work begun, with so much heroism, by our Fathers. 

VITTORIO EMANUELE. 
Army Headquarters, May 24, 1915. 


Having appointed his uncle, Prince Tom- 
maseo, Duke of Genoa, to represent him in 
Rome during his absence, the King, on May 26th, 
left for the front. That night he slept ina small 
villa, at Turriaco, near Udine, which is one of 
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the chief towns of Friuli, situated about eighty- 
six miles north-east of Venice. The Austrian 
frontier was only some twelve miles away, and 
it had railway connection with the Pontebba— 
Vienna line. All round it to the north and 
east, as far as Trieste, lay what was then 
unredeemed Italy. Here then the work set 
before the Italian soldiers was not only to 
defend the existing frontier of their country 
against Austrian aggression, but to push that 
frontier far back into Austrian territory, until 
it touched the natural geographical frontier 
of the land. This was no new ambition, for it 
had been before the minds of soldiers and 
statesmen ever since Dante, centuries ago, 
defined it. It was a noble ambition, involving 
a prolonged fight against a powerful foe, but 
the Italian troops, with the First SOLDIER OF 
ITaty at their head, accomplished it. 

King Victor Emmanuel III made the little 
villa of Turriaco his headquarters, and there 
he remained till May 23, 1918, almost exactly 
three years. During the long period he un- 
interruptedly (excepting for one short holi- 
day at Christmas, which he spent with his 
family in Rome) fulfilled the arduous duties 
of Supreme Commander of the Army, and 
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endured all the hardships of a soldier amongst 
soldiers. 

As Chief of the Military Staff no consultation 
took place without the King being present, and 
no decision was taken without his consent. 
Not seldom the Generals looked to him for 
guidance, and on one momentous occasion, to 
which I shall refer later on, but for his clear 
judgment and inflexible opposition to the 
adoption of a certain strategic movement 
drawn out and recommended by one holding 
the highest rank in the united forces of the 
Allies, terrible and irretrievable war losses 
would have been incurred. 

Then, as I have said, the King was a 
soldier amongst soldiers. As such he faced 
the perils, endured the hardships and suffered 
the privations that were the lot of a common 
soldier in the open field of battle or in the 
trenches. He was called Il Fante dei Fanti 
(The Foot-Soldier of Foot-Soldiers). He had 
a little grey-painted motor-car, which was 
destined to become famous. It was known to 
the whole Army, even though the soldiers were 
far separated from each other in groups and 
sections amongst the hills of Friuli, or amongst 
the heights and hollows, the rocks and caves, 
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the stunted trees and brushwood of the wild 
upward region of the Carso. His Majesty, in 
his well-known grey overcoat and in his little 
grey motor-car, which was never closed, visited 
all of them, selecting for each day those groups 
and sections which were about to go into 
action, or were about to withstand an attack 
of the enemy. Leaving his car, he would 
frequently go down into the trenches, and 
spend hours passing from one to another. In 
this way he cheered the hearts of his soldiers 
and nerved them for the fight. Signor A. 
Grasselli Barni quotes the following from a 
letter written by a soldier at Cormons, the old 
Austrian frontier station, twelve miles from 
Udine: ‘‘ We feel that our King is ever with 
us wherever we are, in our tents, in the 
trenches, or elsewhere. We feel as if it were 
he alone who sees us, animates us, commands 
us, guides us, and when we charge the enemy 
it is he who seems to be at our head.”’ 4 
Regardless of the weather, regardless of 
danger, the King went wherever he thought 
his presence was wanted. On one occasion 
he spent a whole night on the banks of the 
Isonzo, fourteen miles east of Udine, then in 
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Austrian territory, encouraging his soldiers, who 
were hourly expecting to be attacked, and when 
a General urged him to withdraw, as his life 
was in imminent danger, he replied: “ If this 
post is dangerous for my soldiers, then this 
is my post.” A Lieutenant writing home from 
the banks of this same river said: ‘‘ We have 
been three days and three nights fighting on 
the Isonzo, and during all that time the King 
has been with us, and he always chose, with 
his Staff, the posts of greatest danger in order 
to encourage the soldiers by his presence and 
by his words.” On another occasion he 
climbed with some officers to the top of a 
hill in order to ascertain the exact position 
of the enemy, who occupied some heights across 
the valley. Their movements had been noticed 
and a shower of shrapnel welcomed them. 
The King never moved, and not until, by the 
aid of his field-glass, he got all the facts he 
wanted did he begin to descend. The King 
ran similar risks often when he climbed to 
observation points. Once, on a rather exposed 
road, he was frequently fired at. On the 
return journey one of his Staff said to the 
conducting officer: ‘‘ Have you not a more 
sheltered road to the observatory?” ‘‘ Oh 
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yes,” he said, ‘‘ but I thought it unsuitable for 
the King, for we go on our hands and feet 
over parts of it.” The King smiled, as much 
as to say, “ That would be no new experience 
for me.” 

Whether on these occasions the Austrians 
knew that they had the King for their target 
I do not know, for he was dressed, not like 
a General with gay trappings, but as a common 
soldier (save that he carried no arms, only a 
photographic machine), but sometimes they did 
know where he was, and then the fury of their 
bombardment knew no limit. This happened 
once when he was in the frontier trench. The 
King could not, of course, get out of the trench, 
but he got into a dug-out and there remained 
till night fell and the cannonading ceased. 
On another occasion, returning from a visit 
to Gorizia, the King had to cross the River 
Isonzo by a certain bridge. The Austrians 
evidently had ascertained this, for when he 
reached it he found it was under such violent 
fire that he could not venture on to it in his 
car. The King suggested to his Staff that they 
should leave their motor-cars and creep along 
the bridge under the shelter of its parapet. 
This they did, going almost on all fours. When 
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in safety, they could afford to laugh at the 
persistent firing of a deluded enemy. Once, 
however, the King came to a bridge he could 
not pass. At the head of it stood a sentinel 
who stopped the little grey motor-car with the 
words, ‘“‘ Halt! You must go back.” One 
of the Staff, stepping from his motor-car, said : 
‘*No, we must be allowed to go on.” The 
sentinel answered : ‘“‘ My orders are to let no 
one pass, not even if he should be the King.” 
‘“That is exactly who it is.’ The sentinel 
looked confused for a minute, and then made 
answer : ‘‘ I must obey my orders.”” The King 
who heard and witnessed everything then 
called the sentinel and, shaking hands with 
him, said; “You have bravely done your 
duty.” 1 He then ordered the chauffeur to 
return and take another bridge. 

On one occasion when King Emmanuel IIT 
was on a hillock with a battalion of bersagliert 
(sharp-shooters) a sudden booming of cannon, 
not far distant, was heard. The King consulted 
with the Lieutenant-Colonel in charge, and then 
turning to the soldiers, said: “ It is an artillery 
duel across the Isonzo. Prepare to move. In 
an hour the Commander will have need of 

1 Jl Re alla Guerra. Bruno Astori e Pirro Rost, 
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your bayonets.” At once officers and men, 
to the number of over a thousand, put them- 
selves in order for a bayonet-charge. Sud- 
denly a soldier called out: *‘ But where is His 
Majesty ?”’ As suddenly a voice, which they 
all knew, answered: ‘‘ Here I am. Call your 
King always, when you feel your need of seeing 
him.” Before starting they presented arms 
to the King, who passed down their lines on 
horseback and said a word of cheer to every 
soldier. Then addressing them all, he said: 
‘*Comrades in arms, we are about to give 
another lesson to the Austrians. We are about 
to show them what our bayonets are with 
which we fight in the name of Italy and the 
King. In line.” The line was formed, and 
there they stood 


“like greyhounds in the slips 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot.” 


Then a trumpet sounded, and the King himself 
gave the order—‘“‘ Avantr!”’ Animated by his 
word and presence, courageously and joyfully 
they all set off as one man, many shouting: 
“Your Majesty, we will conquer!” “‘ Your 
Majesty, we will return!” “Viva a Re!” 
‘“‘ Viva Savoia!’ On another occasion the King 
ascended to the top of a hill where a Lieutenant 
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of artillery and three soldiers were in charge 
of a gun. Addressing the Lieutenant, he said : 
‘** Do you see yonder house in the far distance ? 
There are Austrians there who are firing at 
our soldiers below us. You must blow it up, 
but, I am afraid, it may be almost impossible 
to do so from here.”” The Lieutenant took aim, 
and the house went up in the air in fire and 
smoke. The King grasped his hand, and then 
in an impetus of emotion embraced him. His 
Majesty then returned to where the fighting 
was going on below. Some time afterwards 
he narrated what had taken place to the 
General in command, and asked: ‘* What is 
the name of that Lieutenant ?*’ The General 
turned pale and in a sad voice said: “* Your 
Majesty, that Lieutenant and his three soldiers 
were killed on the hill-top, beside their gun. 
If your Majesty had remained but a few 
moments longer .. .’’ The General, overcome, 
could say no more. 

When speaking in an earlier part of this 
chapter of King Victor Emmanuel III as 
Supreme Commander of the Forces, I referred 
to a momentous occasion when his wise and 
firm decision averted a threatened terrible 
disaster, The occasion was the following: 
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After the crushing calamity that overtook the 
Italian troops at Caporetto in the month of 
October 1917, General Foch, who was then 
in supreme command of the Allies, ordered 
that the Italian troops should abandon the 
Piave River as their line of defence and retire 
to the River Mincio. This river issues from 
the Lake of Garda, and, after a short course 
of some forty miles, falls into the River Po, 
a little way south of Mantua. It thus offers 
a short and splendid line of defence, having 
the lake at its source and the Po at its mouth. 
Indeed, it was an important war-base in the 
fighting against Austria in 1848-9. But to 
have retired to it now would have left Venice 
and all the minor towns of Venetia, and also 
the province of Verona, in the hands of the 
Germans, and that was exactly what they 
desired and hoped for. And indeed, so sure 
were they of getting to Venice and of sacking 
it, that the Generals and officers had a train 
of covered wagons on the Venice—Belluno 
railway waiting to be loaded with the art- 
treasures they intended pillaging from St. 
Mark’s Church, the Doges’ Palace, the Museums, 
the Picture Galleries, the public and private 
palaces on the Grand Canal, and from other 
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public buildings throughout the city. Sacks, 
too, were distributed amongst the soldiers, so 
that they might also have a share in the 
plunder. The decision of General Foch thus 
played splendidly into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Notwithstanding this, the Italian 
General Staff, with the exception of General 
Cadorna, were half inclined, though with mis- 
givings, to defer to the judgment of General 
Foch. It was here, then, that King Victor 
Emmanuel III stepped in, and as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Italian Army ordered that there 
should be no retirement to the Mincio, but 
that the Piave should be held as their line of 
defence at all costs. His indomitable spirit 
and courage reanimated both Generals and 
soldiers alike. The aid of the British was 
called in, and the two allied forces prepared to 
resist the enemy at the Piave. Meantime, the 
Germans had thrown a bridge, half a mile 
long, across the wide rocky bed of the river, 
the water of which was low, flowing in several 
separate runs amongst the boulders. They 
had also safely landed on Venetian soil a 
considerable force, and the bridge was crowded 
with cavalry, foot-soldiers, cannon and ammu- 
nition, when an extraordinary thing hap- 
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pened—the Piave came down in flood. I know 
the river well, and the sight of it at such a 
time is terrifying. Its waters rush and roar, 
like a boiling sea, carrying everything before 
them. The newly constructed bridge offered no 
resistance. In a moment it disappeared, with 
all upon it, in the flood, and men and horses 
were smashed to pieces on the rocks of its 
bed or carried out into the Adriatic. It was 
a providential repetition of the Egyptian 
disaster in the Red Sea. The allied force, 
after a stubborn fight, won a complete victory 
over the enemy. Thus the two provinces of 
Venetia and Verona, and above all the city of 
Venice, were saved, and the credit is due to the 
wise and courageous decision of King Victor 
Emmanuel III. He, under God, saved Venetia ; 
he, under God, saved Venice. Indeed, this 
victory led on to the recovery of the two lost 
provinces of Belluno and Udine, and to the con- 
quest of unredeemed Italy, thus securing to the 
country its natural geographical boundaries. 
But strategic generalship, coolness and 
courage in the face of personal danger, a 
willing endurance of hardship, and a mar- 
vellous power of nerving his soldiers for the 
fight, which, as we have seen, King Victor 
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Emmanuel III possessed in a marked degree, 
do not by any means exhaust his soldierly 
qualities. It is not possible to mention all of 
these, but I wish to lay stress on two others 
which distinguish him as a soldier and mark 
him off from other sovereigns. 

The first of these is the Kine’s Spirit OF 
ComrapDEsHip. When he left his headquarters 
in the villa of Turriaco, near Udine, of a 
morning in his little motor-car, he always 
carried with him two things—food and cigars. 
The food consisted of bread, cheese and 
preserved meat, and sometimes, if it could be 
got, fruit. The King ate his simple and frugal 
meal amongst his soldiers wherever he hap- 
pened to be, choosing for his seat, as they did, 
the green grass, or a rock, or the bank of a 
stream. His custom, too, was always to share 
what food he had with them, knowing they 
could always eat more in the keen mountain 
air than their ration allowance. One day it 
happened he had given too much away. His 
own appetite was keen, and he was hungry. 
Seeing a soldier sitting near him, who had a 
large roll of bread, on which were two hard- 
boiled eggs, he asked him to divide it with 
him. The soldier, surprised and delighted at 
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the honour, at once did so, and there and then 
the King ate his share amid the applause of 
his soldiers. A Lieutenant writing home said: 
*“ Yesterday was the happiest and most his- 
toric day in my life, for I had the good fortune 
to approach and speak to the King. I saw, 
too, with what simplicity he sat on the ground 
amongst us, eating his lunch and sharing his 
salame (sausage) and cheese with the soldiers. 
He also graciously gave to me a handful of 
cherries, and praised the good marksmanship 
of my battery.”?! When the meal was over 
the King would go to his motor-car, and 
returning with an armful of cigars distri- 
bute them with his own hands amongst the 
soldiers. 

Often, of course, the King could not return 
at night to his modest headquarters. At such 
times he would sleep where he could—some- 
times in an oOfficer’s tent and sometimes in 
a peasant’s house. On one occasion, however, 
he arrived rather late and very tired at a 
soldiers’ encampment and asked for hospitality. 
The tents were all overcrowded, a number of 
soldiers sleeping in each one. At first no one 
knew who the tired stranger was, and there 
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was some hesitancy as to how to accommodate 
him. As soon, however, as he was recognized, 
a hundred free tents were put at his disposal. 
The King kindly but firmly declined them all, 
and said he only wanted one post in a tent 
amongst his fellow-soldiers. That night he 
slept amongst the humblest of his subjects 
with a knapsack for his pillow. 

Sometimes when high up amongst the 
mountains taking observations or encouraging 
his brave Alpinisti, the King would be caught 
in a thunderstorm or a snowstorm and not be 
able to descend to the valley even to get food. 
In such a case he would take pot-luck in any 
house at hand. In ashepherd’s cottage, which 
he and his Staff thus entered, they enjoyed 
themselves sitting around the kitchen fire 
eating polenta (a sort of maize pudding) and 
drinking fresh milk out of wooden bowls. 
The King talked freely to the shepherd and 
his wife, and when leaving he caressed two 
grandchildren and left with them portraits of 
himself in the shape of gold coins. 

The second soldierly quality of King Victor 
Emmanuel III is Is CONCERN AND SyYM- 
PATHY FOR HIS WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND HIS 
WILLINGNESS AND READINESS TO LISTEN TO 
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ANY SOLDIER’S REQUEST AND TO GRANT IT IF 
AT ALL REASONABLE, 

A sharp-shooter was ordered to go to the 
top of a mountain and take observations as 
to the positions of the enemy. On the way 
up he was wounded in the foot by a bullet. 
Notwithstanding severe pain, he persevered 
in his climb, gained the summit, made his 
observations, and returned to the camp, where 
he fainted. The King, hearing of his exploit, 
hastened to his side. There he spoke words 
of praise and cheer to him, and decorated him 
with the medal of military valour. The soldier 
was so touched that he could only weep tears of 
joy without uttering a single word. The King 
remained with him till he was taken to the 
hospital at Caporetto. Afterwards the King 
visited the hospital to which many wounded 
had been taken after a night’s fighting. His 
first words were : ‘‘ My brave boys! Courage!”’ 
He then went from bed to bed and kissed each 
soldier on the cheek. When he left, a chorus 
of voices shouted, “‘ Viva Italia, viva il Re!” 
In another hospital the King saw a young man 
who had lost both his eyes in a fierce fight 
and who had been at first terribly depressed. 
His Majesty’s presence and words so com- 
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forted and cheered him that the poor lad 
smiled and said: “It does not grieve me, 
because the last thing I saw before I lost my 
sight was the Austrians in flight.” The King 
was so delighted with the heroic answer that he 
decorated him, as he had done the wounded 
sharp-shooter. During an artillery combat a 
Lieutenant, accompanied by his orderly, took 
his place in the first line. He then told his 
orderly to get away as quickly as_ possible, 
for it was a place of supreme danger. The 
orderly, for that very reason, was reluctant 
to leave him. Presently a bomb exploded 
near them, and the Lieutenant, hit by a piece 
of shrapnel, fell mortally wounded. Still the 
orderly would not leave him. Then the “* hoot ” 
of a motor-car was heard. ‘It is the King 
going off,” some were heard to say. The 
orderly, bursting into tears, threw himself, as 
if in despair, on the dead body of his master, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Even the King has gone away !”’ 
Instantly he felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 
He rose hastily and turned round. There 
stood the King. Before the orderly could 
recover from his surprise, Victor Emmanuel ITI 
said: ‘‘ Caro figlio” (dear son), “the motor-car 
has gone, but not the King.” His Majesty 
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then praised the orderly for his devotion, and 
charged him to convey to the Liecutenant’s 
family the sad news of what he had seen, 
adding: ‘‘But do not forget to tell how a 
brave officer died, and how a faithful orderly 
watched.” 

The King made a point of visiting all the 
hospitals behind the fighting zone, visiting 
every patient and saying words of cheer and 
comfort to all who were in a condition to be 
spoken to. At Cividale, ten miles from Udine, 
a hospital was set apart specially for patients 
suffering from typhoid and cholera. Naturally 
it was considered a dangerous place for visitors 
to go to. The King went without hesitation 
and without fear. It was in this hospital that 
the King first saw Benito Mussolini, who was 
a sergeant in the corps of sharp-shooters 
(bersagliert) and who had_ been severely 
wounded. Benito Mussolini was afterwards 
transferred to the hospital at Ronchi, near 
Aquileia, on the way to Trieste. This hos- 
pital was also visited by the King, and again 
he saw Benito Mussolini, with whom he 
exchanged more words than he did at Cividale. 
When he left, as told by Orlando Danese, he 
turned to the aide-de-camp who was with him 
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and said: ‘‘ Ecco ! unuomo che fara molta strada ” 
(literally, ‘‘ Behold! a man who will make a 
long road,”’ or, as we would say, “‘ There’s a 
man that will make his way in the world. 
We shall hear of him again’’). King Victor 
Emmanuel III here showed a knowledge of 
men and a foresight worthy of his grandfather ; 
indeed, I may say, worthy of Count Camillo 
Cavour. I have no doubt King Victor EKm- 
manuel III would recall his wounded soldier 
and his own prophetic words when he invited 
him to be his Prime Minister five years later. 

I have said that the King was always ready 
to grant any reasonable request a soldier might 
ask of him. Let me give but one or two 
examples. As he left a hospital a soldier 
accosted him with the words : “‘ Your Majesty, 
a favour.”’ “‘ Tell me what you want,” said 
the King. The soldier then told a touching 
story of his father’s imprisonment for some 
twenty-two years and begged for his release. 
The King ordered his aide-de-camp to take 
down all the necessary particulars, and then, 
turning to the soldier, he said: ‘‘ Your mind 
may beatease. Your father will be liberated.”’ 
He then gave him a packet of cigars. Some- 
times the requests made were of a surprising 
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nature. “ Maesta una grazia,” came timidly 
from the lips of a wounded soldier as the King 
stood by his bedside. ‘‘ Tell me what it is,” 
said the King; “is there anything I can do 
for you?” The soldier answered: ‘‘ They 
wish to send me to a hospital far from the 
battle line, and I wish toremain here.”’ ‘‘ But,”’ 
said the King, “ you will be better cared for 
there, and you will be nearer your own home 
ano people.) - YS, returned. the “soldier, 
*‘ but I should be farther from the fighting, and 
the moment I am healed I wish to return to 
it again. I pray your Majesty to prevent my 
removal.” I need not say the request was 
granted, the King delighting in such a display 
of courage and patriotism. 

As we have already seen, King Victor 
Emmanuel ITI, in the Proclamation he made 
to his Army and Navy as they entered the 
war in May 1915, said: ‘* Yours will be the 
glory of planting the tricoloured flag of Italy 
on the confines assigned by nature to our 
country.” The conquest he there set before 
them they have won. Italy has been extended 
eastward, westward and northward, and the 
National Flag now floats in the Trentino, in 
Istria and on the Brenner. There is no longer 
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any Unredeemed Italy. But the glory of 
accomplishing this is due not only to the 
King’s valorous troops, but to the King him- 
self—to him ‘‘ whose blood was fet from 
fathers of war-proof.’’ His name was ever 
felt by all to be ‘“‘A TOWER OF STRENGTH.” 
Indeed, one common soldier of the line was 
heard to say: “‘ Il Re é come la presenza de 
Dio” (The King is as the presence of God).* 
Throughout the war he was known as “ The 
Spiritual Father of his Soldiers,’ and now he 
bears the proud titles of Il Re Democratico 
(The Democratic King); Jl Fante dei Fanti 
(The Foot-Soldier of Foot-Soldiers) ; Zl Primo 
Soldato d’Italia (The First Soldier of Italy). 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT RACCONIGI 


PRINCESSES IOLANDA AND MAFALDA AND THE PRINCE OF PIEDMONT 


CHAPTER VII 


THE KING AS A HUSBAND AND A 
FATHER 


** Dark is the night, and fitful and drearily 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea ; 
Little care I, as here I sit cheerily, 
Wife by my side and my baby on knee. 
King! King! crown me the King! 
Home is the Kingdom, and Love is the King!” 
W. R. DurRYEE. 


S it was said of Pliny the Younger that 

he was one of the best husbands in the 
whole Roman Empire, so it can be said of King 
Victor Emmanuel III that he is one of the 
best husbands in the whole Italian Kingdom. 
No one knew him better that did his old friend 
and teacher Professor Morandi, and in a letter 
I received from him some time before his 
death he said: ‘‘ His MAasgEesty IS A PERFECT 
MODEL AS A HUSBAND AND A FATHER.”’ Viewed 
from the highest of all standpoints, that of 
religion and of morality, no higher praise could 
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be bestowed upon a sovereign. He has “ kept 
the whiteness of his soul ”’ 


‘thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light that beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every spot : for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained, than his ?”’ 


The Quirinal is a palace, but it is also a 
home. The word palace in Italian does not 
exclusively mean a royal residence, it also 
means a mansion, a manor-house, a large and 
imposing residence. Hence every city in Italy 
has many palaces. Every house on the Grand 
Canal here in Venice, where I live, is called 
a palace. None of these palaces can be com- 
pared in size with the Quirinal, and yet not 
many of them are homes. The spacious, lofty- 
ceiled rooms, opening one into the other, give 
a feeling of coldness, emptiness and publicity, 
but no feeling of the peace, privacy and rest- 
fulness of a home. They give rather the 
impression of being all public rooms. The 
Quirinal Palace necessarily has many such 
rooms too—more, indeed, than any other 
palace, for they are officially wanted. But it 
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has also many other rooms of a very different 
character. There were, until a few years ago 
(for the Royal Family reside no longer in the 
Quirinal Palace, but in Villa Savoia, of which 
I shall speak later), the living rooms of the 
King, Queen and children, which were trans- 
formed, as far as such a thing is possible 
in a large palace, into a ‘‘Home.” Of this 
*“ Home’’ Queen Elena is the life and light. 
She became that in October 1896, when the 
King made her his bride, when then 
“His home she entered, there to be a light 

Shining within, when all without is night, 

A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing.” 

When speaking in a former chapter of the 
King’s betrothal and marriage, I said that 
as the union formed was one of love, unin- 
fluenced by any other consideration, everyone 
prophesied that it would turn out to be a 
blessing, not only to the Royal couple, but 
to the whole Italian nation. And this it has 
proved to be. It could not be otherwise, for, 
as rare Ben Jonson says :— 
** What joy, what honours can compare 


With holy nuptials, when they are 
Made out of equal parts 
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Of years, of states, of hands, of hearts ? 
When in the happy choice 
The spouse and spoused have foremost voice ! 
Such, glad of Hymen’s war, 
Live what they are, 
And long perfection see ; 
And such ours be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star!” 


During the twenty-nine years that have 
passed since these ‘‘holy nuptials’? were 
celebrated, 


“*Made out of equal parts 
Of years, of states, of hands, of hearts,” 


King Victor Emmanuel III and Queen Elena 
have proved the truth of the famous dramatist’s 
words. They have been years of unbroken, 
unclouded domestic peace and happiness. Like 
Pliny the Younger, His Majesty has always 
made his wife his companion and counsellor. 

Five children have been born to them, one 
son and four daughters. Their names and the 
dates of their birth are the following :— 


IoLANDA, born at Rome, June 1, 1901. 

MAFALDA, born at Rome, November 19, 1902. 

UmsBerto, born at Racconigi, Piedmont, 
September 15, 1904, (Prince of Piedmont.) 
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GIOVANNA, born at Rome, November 13, 
1907. 
Marta, born at Rome, December 26, 1914. 


There has been no break by death in the Royal 
Family. These children have all been spared 
to grow up to manhood and to womanhood 
in perfect health and strength, and, I may 
add, beauty ; and they are to-day a joy to 
their parents and a credit to them and to Italy. 

King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena 
devoted much thought and care to the educa- 
tion and upbringing of their children, and to 
that is largely due the splendid qualities that 
mark them, now that they are grown up. But 
before speaking of the education given to them, 
I ought to say that the children offered the 
very best material for the parent and teacher 
to work upon. Whilst they were by no means 
all cast in one mould, for each one has his 
and her own individual characteristics, yet 
they were all alike in possessing an amiable, 
cheerful and affectionate disposition, a won- 
derful intelligence, and a retentive memory. 
They were all anxious to learn, and industrious 
at their books. 

The first teachers of the Prince and Prin- 
cesses were young women of learning and of 
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proved Christian character from the Walden- 
sian Valleys. These women were not only 
capable of imparting instruction on all common 
subjects, but also of moulding and educating 
the mind and the heart. But, of course, the 
true former of their characters was their 
august mother, who never left her children to 
the exclusive care of anyone. Notwithstanding 
her many and not unfrequently imperious 
duties as a Queen, she always found time to 
visit daily, and often several times in a day, 
the nursery and the schoolroom. On such 
occasions her presence and words were ever 
felt as a cheering, guiding, paper and 
elevating influence. 

When, after a few years, the children had 
mastered the subjects usually taught in ele- 
mentary schools, their Royal parents found 
special teachers for the higher studies, such as 
languages, music, drawing, and painting. The 
result is that all of them, Prince and Princesses 
alike, can sing well, play the piano and other 
instruments of music well, and read, write, 
and converse in English, French, German, 
Russian and other modern languages. 

Of course, Prince Humbert, being heir to the 
throne, had to have a special training and 
education, and his august father thought that 
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he could not do better than put him through 
the “Spartan” system that had answered so 
well in his own case. Accordingly, Admiral 
Bonaldi was appointed to hold a place in the 
education of the Prince somewhat analogous 
to that which General Osio had held in his. He 
chose his teachers for classics and for modern 
languages, for fencing and gymnastics in 
general, and especially for instruction in naval 
and military matters. Then, to complete the 
Prince’s education and fit him for the throne, 
King Victor Emmanuel arranged not only that 
he should visit the chief cities in Italy and on 
the Continent and in England (in Scotland he 
has only been to Edinburgh, as yet), but also 
that he should visit the colonies of Italy in 
Northern Africa and his countrymen settled 
in the Argentine in South America. 

In closing this chapter I must not omit to 
say that the physical training of the Prince 
and Princesses was especially cared for by 
King Victor Emmanuel III and Queen Elena. 
When they were only children of five and six 
years old they might have been seen every 
day, unless the weather was abnormally bad, 
taking gymnastic exercises in the gardens of 
the Quirinal Palace. In later years they all 
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learned to ride horses and bicycles, to drive 
motor-cycles and motor-cars, to swim, to fish, 
to row and to sail a boat. I do not know 
if all the Princesses shoot, but the Princess 
Iolanda, who was married on April 7, 1923, 
to Count Calvi of Bergolo (and last year made 
the King a grandfather), is, like her illustrious 
mother, a splendid shot. Indeed, she is a true 
sportswoman, fond of horses and dogs, and 
is quite capable of leading in the chase. And, 
of course, the Prince is a good shot too. 

I have already said that the Royal Family 
no longer reside in the Quirinal Palace, but in 
the Villa Savoia. This is a villa situated two 
miles out of Rome proper, on what is called 
the Via Salaria. This road takes its name 
from Porta Salaria, the gate of the city next 
the famous one of Porta Pia, which marks the 
breach in the wall by which the Italian troops 
entered Rome on September 20, 1870. On the 
way to the villa one passes the entrance to 
the catacombs of S. Priscilla. The villa 
belonged to the great King Victor Em- 
manuel II. It is a long, low building, of only 
one storey high. It has no architectural 
beauties, but, better still, it has many rooms, 
large and small, which are so arranged that 
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the Royal Family here find what they could 
not find in the Quirinal Palace, the quietness 
and seclusion, the cosiness and comfort, the 
snugness and sacredness, that characterize a 
real home. It is said the Royal table is simple 
and frugal, and the hours kept are those of 
health and happiness. By seven o’clock in the 
morning the villa is astir with life, and by ten 
at night silence and quiet reign. This, then, is 
the real home of the Royal Family, and a 
visit to the Quirinal is only paid when official 
meetings and ceremonial functions demand 
it. But not only is Villa Savoia a delightful 
“Home” inside, but its surroundings are 
delightful too. It is situated on rising ground 
which commands a magnificent view, first, 
over a series of gardens, in each of which 
is an artistic bungalow with some outhouses ; 
then across dark pine-woods to the River Anio, 
where it is crossed by the Ponte Salaria, and 
then on across the Campagna Romana to the 
Sabine Hills. The reason why a series of 
gardens surrounds the Villa Savoia is the fol- 
lowing: Each of the Princesses has one for 
herself, in which she cultivates her own 
favourite flowers and plants, whilst in the 
outhouses she rears her own domestic pets; and 
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lastly, in the garden bungalow she has every- 
thing necessary for the entertainment of friends. 
Thus they all enjoy an out-of-door life, with a 
variety of interesting work and amusement. 

When the heat in Rome begins to be 
oppressive the Royal Family leave the Villa 
Savoia and go to the shooting lodge of San 
Rossore. This is situated on the Mediterranean 
below Pisa, near the mouth of the River Arno. 
It was once a farm belonging to the Medici, 
and, like the Villa Savoia, has extensive gardens 
and pine-woods. Here the Prince and Prin- 
cesses enjoy bathing, swimming, sailing and 
rowing. The favourite bathing-place of the 
Prince, I may say, is near the little village of 
Gombo. This was also Shelley’s favourite spot, 
and it was off the village of Gombo that he 
was drowned on July 7, 1822. 

In the autumn the Royal Family quit San 
Rossore, with its fresh though rather heavy 
sea-air, for the equally fresh but rarer air of 
Racconigi, among the mountains of Piedmont, 
some twenty-four miles south of Turin. When 
there they also go for a time to Sant’ Anna di 
Valdieri, a few miles farther up amongst the 
hills, not far from the village of Valdieri itself, 
famous for its hot sulphur springs. It is in 
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this highland region that the Prince and 
Princesses enjoy trout-fishing in the Gesso 
and other mountain streams, and the King and 
the Prince enjoy shooting and climbing. Here, 
too, the whole Royal Family often make long 
excursions on foot. 

All who have seen Prince Humbert know 
that he is a very handsome man, and all who 
have seen the Princesses know that they are 
both handsome and beautiful women. No 
doubt the physical training and the outdoor 
exercise of all kinds which, as we have seen, 
they take, and above all the simple, regular, 
natural lives they lead, have contributed 
largely to secure their comeliness and beauty. 
But I am persuaded there haW¥ebeen other 
powerful factors at work, namely the training 
and culture of their minds and the unblemished 
purity and sterling goodness of their hearts and 
lives. As Herbert Spencer said, long centuries 
ago :— 

‘* So every spirit as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace, and amiable sight ; 


For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE KING AS A NUMISMATOLOGIST 


“ There is nothing in the world more fascinating than old 
coins, All history is summed up in them.”’—W. H. VALENTINE. 


BOUT half a century ago a little boy 

of eight or nine years of age, dressed 
in a neat sailor suit, might have been seen 
entering an old silver-shop in Calle Larga, 
San Marco, Venice, attracted by a dish of 
old coins in the window, which attraction 
exists unchanged to-day. The little boy had 
a few new coins in his pocket which he 
exchanged for some of those old ones. This 
transaction the boy repeated whenever he had 
a little pocket-money to spare. Before he left 
Venice he had bought quite a considerable 
number of coins, which, added to a few which 
he had before he came, formed an interesting 
though small collection. That collection has 
now grown to be one of nearly 100,000 pieces, 


coined exclusively in Italy, or by Italians in 
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other lands. The little boy was none other 
than the Prince of Naples, now King Victor 
Emmanuel III. 

Boys in general have an inclination to 
make collections of things—sometimes coins, 
but more frequently curious stones, and in 
these days, stamps; but the collecting not 
unfrequently soon comes to an end. In the 
case of the Prince, however, the bent of his 
mind in boyhood towards the collection of 
coins, or to give it its scientific name, towards 
numismatics (from Greek, nomisma, usage, legal 
exchange ; Latin, nwmisma, money) has re- 
mained with him through life. Perhaps it 
was hereditary, for not a few of his ancestors 
had the same numismatic passion—as, for 
example, Duke Filiberto, called il bello, 1480- 
1504; Duke Carlo III, zl buono, 1486-1558 ; 
Emmanuel Filiberto, 1528-1580; Carlo Ema- 
nuele, il grande, 1562-1630; Carlo Emanuele 
III; 1701-1773; King Carlo Alberto, 1798- 
1849, and several others. 

King Victor Emmanuel III himself tells 
the story of the origin and early growth 
of his collection. In an essay entitled “ My 
Cabinet of Coins,” which he wrote for his 
old teacher and friend, Professor Morandi, 
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he says: ‘“‘ Three or four years ago” (that 
would be about the year 1876, when he was still 
in the nursery, under a lady governess) “ I got 
by chance a soldo” (halfpenny) ‘“‘of Pio IX, 
and I kept it. Afterwards I got another, 
which I added to the first. In this way I 
had put together fifteen coins of different 
kinds, when my father gave me about seventy 
more of copper. These formed the nucleus of 
my collection.” Then, soon after this, as we 
have seen, he bought quite a number of coins 
himself in the old silver-shop at Venice. His 
father, King Humbert, now began to give 
presents of coins to his son, on his birthday, 
at Christmas, and on different family festivals, 
so that the Prince tells us his collection 
‘““soon amounted to 8,000 pieces, in coins, 
tesseree and medals.”’ 

His collection at this time was, as his words 
quoted above show, a mixed one. It consisted 
of ‘‘ coins, tesseree and medals” of different 
countries throughout Europe, and even beyond 
it. It continued to be of this character for 
several years, when the pieces amounted to 
some twelve or fourteen thousand. Then the 
Prince realized that he could not go on making 
such a miscellaneous collection, but must 
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limit himself to the acquisition of Italian 
moneys alone. This decision he communi- 
cated to Professor Morandi, in a letter dated 
October 22, 1895. This letter, through the 
kindness of the Professor, I am enabled to give 
in facsimile on p. 150, which I am the more 
glad to do as much character is revealed in the 
penmanship so fine and clear, and in the 
straightness and perfect regularity of the lines. 

The elimination of all coins from the Prince’s 
collection other than Italian, at once reduced 
its volume. But this diminution did not 
last long, for in medieval and in modern 
times down to 1861 there were more mints 
in Italy than in all other European countries 
put together, and so, more diverse coins 
struck. This arose from the fact that from 
Roman times, down to the creation of the 
Kingdom of Italy in the above noted year by 
Count Camillo Cavour, under the hegemony 
of the House of Savoy, and under the sceptre 
of the great King Victor Emmanuel II, there 
was no national unity. The word Italy did 
not represent a kingdom, it represented a 
congeries of independent States—of Republics, 
like Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Marino; of free 
cities ruled by petty tyrants, like Milan, 
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under the Visconti and Forza; Verona, under 
della Scalla; Padua, under Carrara; Ferrara, 


TRANSLATION OF THE KiNnG’s LETTER. 


For several years I have only sought money 
coined in Italian mints, of medieval and modern 
times. I was forced to give up my collection of 
classical money because I came to see that only 
by thus limiting my researches could I hope to 
gather a satisfactory collection. 


under Este; and Mantua, under Gonzaga ; 
or Grand Duchies, like Florence, and Duchies 
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like Parma, Modena and Lucca; of the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, under Bourbon rule; 
of the thirteen Legations and Delegations of 
the States of the Church, ruled by cardinals 
and prelates; and of the City of Rome and 
a little adjoining territory, ruled by the Pope. 
Now, as almost all of these independent States 
had their own mints and struck their own 
money, the number of medieval and modern 
Italian coins must amount to little less than 
a fifth of a million. King Victor Emmanuel, 
up to the present time, has collected not less 
than 100,000, and, though that number is 
stupendous, there is still room left for research. 

But His Majesty has done much more than 
collected these coins, he has made an exhaus- 
tive study of them. He has read the inscrip- 
tion on each, he has studied the device or 
effigy it bears, the place where it was minted, 
the date of the issue, its type or variety of 
type, the metal of which it is composed, and 
he has estimated its value as throwing light 
on the economic condition of the country at 
the date of its issue, and of its advancement 
in art and culture, and of its political state as 
disclosed by the effigies of its rulers, and even 
of its religious state as revealed by the figures of 
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Christ and His followers which many coins bore. 
Writing to Professor Morandi, the King said : 
‘“‘T find that my coins are an efficacious aid 
to me in my study of history’; and after 
illustrating this fact from some ancient and 
modern pieces struck in the mint of Milan, he 
concluded his letter thus: ‘‘ Besides which, 
when I have time, I always find something 
useful and pleasing to do, either arranging my 
coins or searching in books for dates for this 
purpose.” 

But King Victor Emmanuel III has done 
much more for the science of numismatics 
than what I have already told. As far back as 
1897, when he was but twenty-eight years of 
age, and his collection contained less than 
20,000 coins, he announced, at a meeting of the 
Numismatic Society of Milan, his intention of 
publishing a book about them when he had 
materially added to their number. This was 
effected to a certain extent three years later— 
that is in 1900—when he bought the collection 
of the Marquess of Marignoli, but although 
he thus came into possession of 70,000 coins, 
only some 25,000 were from Italian mints, 
and so of use to him. The King therefore still 
delayed the carrying out of his intention 
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to publish. But in 1910 he felt the time 
had arrived for his doing so. His collection 
then numbered some 60,000 pieces, 5,000 of 
which were of gold. Amongst these latter 
were many specimens of the beautiful gold 
coins minted in Calabria and in Sicily under 
Greek influence, and many specimens also 
of the pure gold secchino (sequin) of Venice, 
and of the famous gold florins of Florence and 
Genoa, dating back to the thirteenth century. 

King Victor Emmanuel III is Honorary 
President of La Reale Accademia dei Lincet, 
Rome (a famous Roman academy). A full 
meeting was called for February 2, 1910, and 
when His Majesty entered he met with an 
ovation, for that day there had issued from its 
press the first volume of his numismatic work. 

I have that volume lying on my desk before 
me. It is a very big book, measuring 13 inches 
long by 10 inches broad, and it is nearly 
3 inches in thickness. It contains 532 pages, 
besides 42 plates of coins. The title-page 
does not bear the name of the King. The 
general title of the book is 


Corpus Nummorum Italicorum, 


and its sub-title 
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Primo Tentative di un Catelogo Generale delle Meonete 
Medicvali ¢ Moderne Coniaie in Italia o da Iialiani 
tm aliri paest. 


A Body or Collection of Tialian Coins. 


A First Attempt to Compile a General Catalogue of 
Medieval and Modern Moneys, Coined in Italy, or 
by Itahans m Other Countries. 


Pol. I. Casa Savoia. 


The explanatory sub-title is so modest, so 
unassuming, that it fails to give one an idea 
of the stupendous nature of the work. The 
word “ catalogue * is apt to suggest a bare list 
of coins, like a publisher’s catalogue of books, 
whilst the word “attempt” may make one 
think that even as a list it was not necessarily 
complete and exhaustive. The very opposite 
is the case. The list contains about 5,000 
coims, and, as I have said in an earlier part 
of this chapter, everything that the coins tell 
about themselves by their inscriptions, devices, 
effigies, size, weight, dates, places of issue, 
and metal composition has been chronicled, to 
which has been added any further information 
the King could discover about them from 
researches carried out in historic and archzolo- 
gical documents and in musuems. Then about 
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2,000 of these coins have been beautifully 
reproduced in the forty-two plates. 

As the title-page tells us by the words 
“Volumel. Casa Savoia,” the coins described 
and reproduced in it all belong to His Majesty’s 
own House. They are arranged chronologi- 
cally under each ruler who coined them, 
beginning with Umberto Biancamano, who, as 
we have seen, was the First Count of Savoy, 
about A.D. 1000, and ending with King Victor 
Emmanuel’s own reign up to 1910, when this 
volume was published. During these 910 years 
some fifty-three Counts and Kings of the 
House of Savoy ruled, and the list of coins 
minted by them is prefaced in the King’s 
book by a short biographical sketch of the 
ruler himself. Some few of the earliest Counts, 
seven or so, do not seem to have minted 
any coins, or they have been lost. His 
Majesty thinks that the first ruler to mint 
money was Count Oddone, the second ruler 
after Biancamano (1020-1060). All the other 
Counts, Dukes and Kings not only issued 
coins, but they had several mints in different 
places throughout their territory where they 
did this. For example, Count Amedeo IV, 
as early as the twelfth century, struck coins 
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at Susa, Avigliano, Chambéry and _ S. 
Maurizio; whilst Duke Emanuele Filiberto 
(1553-1580) had a mint at each of the follow- 
ing places: Aosta, Asti, Borgo, Chambéry, Nice, 
Turin and Vercelli; and quite a variety of 
coins in different metals and in large quantities 
were issued during every one of the twenty- 
five years of his reign, from nearly every one 
of these mints. Altogether, King Victor 
Emmanuel III describes 503 coins belonging 
to this Duke’s reign alone, and whilst not a 
few of the Dukes of Savoy who ruled before 
Emanuele Filiberto had fewer mints and 
issued fewer coins, several of his successors 
had even more mints and issued a still greater 
variety of coins than he did. These facts 
give one an idea of the enormous work the 
compilation of this one volume entailed. 

Of course the 5,000 coins described in this 
volume as having been issued from mints in 
connection with the House of Savoy are not 
all in the possession of the King. His 
Majesty’s private collection forms the nucleus 
of them, but to make his ‘ catalogue ’’ com- 
plete, His Majesty ransacked the public 
museums and the private coilections that exist 
in every country in Europe. In Italy he has 
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gone to Naples, Padua, Venice, Milan, Turin 
and Brescia; in Austria to the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna; in France to the National 
Library at Paris, and to the museums at 
Chambéry and Annecy; in Germany to the 
Emperor Frederick Museum at Berlin; in 
Switzerland to the Ladé Collection at Geneva, 
and to the Trachsel Collection at Lausanne; 
in Russia to the Imperial Museum of the 
Eremitaggio; and in England to the British 
Museum. 

In dealing with the other parts of Italy, 
outside Savoy, King Victor Emmanuel III 
has divided the whole country, including 
the islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 
into regions, and he has devoted one or more 
volumes as required of his work Corpus 
Nummorum Italicorum, to each of these regions. 
In arranging their respective coins the King 
has followed the chronological order adopted 
in the Savoia volume. The books are neces- 
sarily all uniform in size, but, besides that, 
they are nearly so as regards the number of 
pages each contains and the number of coins 
described and reproduced in each one. 

Up to the present time the volumes 
published and the regions they deal with are 
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as follows: Vol. I. Casa Savoia; Vol. II. 
Piedmont and Sardinia; Vol. II. Riguria and 
Corsica; Vol. IV. Lombardy; Vol. V. Milan; 
and Vols. VI, VII and VIII. Venice. 

These volumes by no means embrace all the 
regions of Italy. There will probabiy be as 
many more. These His Majesty is busily 
engaged in compiling, and when at last, after a 
few years, this great work, Corpus Nummorum 
Italicorum, will be completed, it will not only 
be the standard work on all the coins ever 
minted in Italy or by Italians in other lands, 
but it will be a lasting monument to the 
diligence, the industry, the intellectual power, 
the extensive learning and the literary talent 
and skill of Italy’s greatest SOLDIER, greatest 
STATESMAN, and greatest and best cITIZEN, King 
Victor Emmanuel III. 
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